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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


NEW KIND OF RACE WAR IN GEORGIA 


HATEVER the immediate result of the strike of white 
firemen against the employment of negro firemen on the 
Georgia Railroad, many keen observers see in it, as the New York 
Globe remarks, “the first skirmish of a new kind of conflict be- 
tween the white and colored races,” a conflict that may bring new 
evils to both blacks and whitesin the South. Fifty years ago the 
South was blamed for working the negro too much; now it is 
blamed for not letting him work; and one observer exclaims that 
if there are any Southern negroes who really want to work, it is a 
shame to keep them from it. If he is barred from employment, 
“the negro will be driven more to disorder and to crime,” adds 
Zhe Gloée, and the South will have fewer workers and more crimi- 
nals. Even Vardaman has advocated the negro’s right to manua) 
labor, and, in fact, has insisted upon it, as the Chattanooga 77wes 
observes, and if this strike “shall be the entering wedge to deprive 
him of his right to work, except in the field, then indeed are we to 
have the menace of the race issue intensified.” 

The striking white firemen went out, they say, because the man- 
agement were trying to “place them on the same equality with the 
negro,” while the management think the Firemen’s Union has 
started this strike as the beginning of an effort to drive all the 
colored firemen from the Southern roads. Thus both sides recog- 
nize the quarre) as being racial in character, and that is what makes 
it significant. Only for this racial aspect of the strike it would 
have been a failure at the start, the correspondents on the spot 
agree, for it was this that enlisted the people along the road in the 
firemen’s cause and led them to hold up the trains and force the 
negro firemen out of the cabs. E. A. Ball, of Toronto, Canada, 
second vice-president ‘of the Firemen’s Union, who is directing 
the firemen’s end of the quarrel, said in a statement to the public: 

“Jt wil) be up to you to determine whether the white firemen 


now employed on the Georgia Railroad shall be accorded rights 
and privileges over the negro, or whether he shall be placed on 


the same equality with the negro. Also, it will be for you to de- 
termine whether or not white firemen, supporting families in and 


around Atlanta on a pay of $1.75 a day, shal) be compe)led to 
vacate their positions in Atlanta joint terminals for negroes, who 
are willing to do the same work for $1.25,” 

The Augusta (Ga.) Herald, the Birmingham (Ala.) Ave-Herald, 
and a number of other Southern papers would \ike to see the 
negroes ousted from_the engine cabs, because the negroes are never 
promoted to be engineers anyway, so that it seems to the Augusta 
paper to be “a mistaken and short-sighted policy on the part of 
the railways to give preference to this class of labor over white 


men, who some day must be put in charge of their trains and en- 


gines.” Other papers look upon this, however, as only a beginning. 
“Tf the negro can be driven from one skilled employment, he can 
be driven from another,” says the Baltimore ews, but “a country 
which tries to do it is flying in the face of every economic law, and 
must feel the evil effects of its policy if it could be carried out,” 
and “the worst sufferer from such a course would be the State 
which deprived itself of an efficient body of workmen.” Sooner 
or later, through just such occurrences as this in Georgia, thinks 
the Augusta Chronicle, the South must realize that the policy of 
negro repression spells economic loss, inefficiency, and in the end 
suicide. This is also the view of the New York Journal of Com- 


merce, which declares: 


“This labor and race question may prove a serious drawback to 
the industrial advancement of the South if it is not dealt with ina 
more broad-minded and far-sighted way. That section is largely 
dependent upon negro labor and it ought to do all that is possible 
to increase its efficiency and raise its character. To discriminate 
against it is to discourage industry and ambition and keep back 
the enfranchised race from the progress which would improve its 
value as an industrial factor and lessen its reproach as a social and 
political factor. To give it equal opportunities and a fair chance 
would tend powerfully to raise and improve it and do away with 
the menace of race conflict. Keeping up the discriminating treat- 
ment, and the ill-feeling that it breeds on both sides, not only re- 
duces the value of the colored population as a labor force, but it 
tends to make the South unattractive to immigrants and to white 
settlers from other parts of the country,” 


The Washington 4/eva/d sums up the situation thus: 


“It is somewhat difficult from this point of view to appreciate 
thoroughly or unqualifiedly indorse the attitude of the white em- 
ployees. The negro has been employed in the South in the 
capacity of railroad fireman almost continuously since the war. 
He has worked side by side with the white engineer, and he has 
seemingly fitted into the work assigned to him nicely and satisfac- 
torily. Just why it should suddenly be discovered that he is work- 
ing where he ought not to be working is not easy of immediate 
comprehension. The fireman does nothing much more than shovel 
coal and oil the engine, It is dirty, greasy work—not very attrac- 
tive from any point of view, no matter how honorable 

“Poor Sambo! With all his faults, he is ‘very much up against 
it? in this world, we fear. His )ot is pathetic in many of its detad)s. 
He ought not to be here, and he did not come of his own accord. 
But he is here. What shall he do that he may earn an honest live 


lihood and yet not step on the white man’s toes ?” 

Turning to the organs of capital and labor, we find that the 
negro is pretty generally recognized as the ally of the capitalist 
against the labor-union, The vast quantity of black labor, unor- 
ganized and perhaps unorganizable, blocks the path of labor- 
unionism in the South, for whenever there is a strike, the blacks 


can be summoned to break it. Hence the unions would like to 
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force them out of skilled trades and the employers would like to 
keep them in. The New York Sz, perhaps the most prominent 
foe of the unions, says the Georgia strike “seems to be aconcerted 
movement to dislodge the blacks from thoroughly established 
occupations, so as to pave the way for a concerted and harmonious 


assault on property.” It adds: 


“It is upon this debatable ground that the railroad company is 
defending itself. To expel the negroes and replace them with 
whites will be to solidify the forces of union labor, to leave the 
companies without a friend or sympathizer among their dependents 
and beneficiaries. To maintain the colored fireman in his present 
place is to perpetuate a breach in the otherwise serried front of 
union labor and to supply the companies with a solid and available 
alternative in case of stress. 

“So the struggle is economic from the corporations’ point of 
view, and they have behind them the good-will of the commercial 
classes and the property-holding classes because of their ingrained 
sympathy with the negro.” 


The labor press propose to meet this situation by taking the 
negro workers into the unions. The Georgia strikers, says the 
New York Daily People (Socialist), are dislocating labor and 
hurting its cause. To quote: 


“The Georgia strike embodies the principle: ‘Negro labor has 
no business to be mixt with white labor.’...... 

“The Georgia principle is the principle which proceeds from the 
craft-union theory that dislocates the working class into as many 
fragments as there are crafts, and re-dislocates these into as many 
sub-fragments as there are colors and races....... 

“Whatever victories it scores can only tend to dislocate labor 
more completely, render it more helpless, and, as a consequence, 
can only illustrate the principle’s worthlessness.” 


The New York Evening Call (Socialist) declares similarly : 


“It is safe to say that the company is not putting in colored fire- 


men just out of devotion to the principle of racial equality. Cor- 
porations do not do business that way. 
“The railroad company would like to reduce wages. It would 


like to render its employees helpless and docile. It wants to in- 
troduce negroes side by side with white men, first as firemen, later 
as engineers, because it knows that the negroes are likely to accept 
lower pay, are likely to remain unorganized ior a time, and are 
pretty sure to hate the white workers as much as the white workers 
hate them. If it can only break in a force of colored men and 
make competent railroad workers of them, the company figures 
that it will be safe from labor troubles for a good time to come. 
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ICEBERGS IN CONGRESS.., 


—Johnson in the New York American. 
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DIGEST (June 5, 
It can play off blacks against whites and whites against blacks 
and individual against individual, and have no effective opposition 
to its will. 

“The strikers may keep negroes out of the firemen’s trade for 
a while, thanks to the sympathy of the nigger-hating populace. 


“But they can not win permanently along that line. They have 
got to learn to bring the colored workers into their organizations, 


just as they have already learned to bring immigrant whites into 
their organizations, and treat them as equals in the labor movement. 


“They may and should follow their own choice in the matter of 
social intercourse. That has nothing to do with the question. 
But in industrial affairs, their only choice will be either to have 
their organizations smashed by the competition of negro labor 
mobilized against them by the capitalists or else to give them the 
hand of brotherhood and enlist them in the fight for labor against 
capital.” 


REPUDIATING THE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 


LTHO the last Democratic national platform demanded “the 
immediate repeal of the tariff on wood-pulp, print paper, 
lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on the 
free list,” seventeen members of that party rallied to the defense 
of the Aldrich forces and defeated a free-lumber amendment 
brought forward by an insurgent Republican. Had these seven- 
teen Democratic Senators stood by their platform, joining forces 
with the fifteen Republicans who on this occasion voted for free 
lumber, the amendment would have been carried by three votes. 
“For the first time in fifty years Democrats this spring have had 
an opportunity, with the aid of progressive Republicans, to give 
effect to their pretense of principle,” exclaims the New York 
World (Ind. Dem.), “and this shameful record shows how basely 
they have acquitted themselves.” According to the New York 
Globe (Rep.), “this is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in 
our political history of a party’s representatives repudiating a plat- 
form on which at the preceding general election it had appealed 
for support.” If during the next decade the wasteful consumption 
of our forests continues and the householder pays more and more 
for his house and furniture, adds the same paper, neither party can 
reproach the other. “Both are tarred alike with the discredit.” 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, who led the fight among the Democrats 
in favor of a tax on lumber, says of the platform declaration: 
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THAWING OUT DYNAMITE. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 


A COLD DAY FOR TARIFF REVISION. 


























SOME OF MR, ROOSEVELT’S BEARERS SKINNING A ZEBRA. 
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TAME CHEETAHS PRESENTED BY MR. MACMILLAN, 


WITH THEODORE AFRICANUS. 


“T utterly refuse to be bound by,it, because it is not a Demo- 
cratic doctrine. I refuse to allow a set of delegates, selected by 
the people absolutely without reference toa question of that kind, 
to assemble in convention and assume the function of legislators.” 


Says Senator Duncan K. Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida: 


“I voted against free lumber because I think the present duty 
not prohibitive. Under the present law the revenue tariff from 
this duty amounts to something like $3,000,000, and under the pro- 
posed duty it is left at 12 per cent. ad valorem. Ityields the most 
revenue for the least duty of almost any item in the entire Tariff Bill. 


“We ought to obey the general principles of a platform, but the 
questions of detail are left to the legislators.” 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, advances the 
theory that the party’s failure at the polls releases it from allegiance 
to the platform pledges. Thus: 


“If we had been successful at the polls we would, I assume, 
have revised the tariff along the lines indicated. As it is impossi- 
ble for us tocarry out our general declaration, the conditions upon 
which our declaration with regard to lumber was predicated do 
not exist.” 


On the other hand Mr. Bryan is quoted as saying : 


“The Democratic platform demanded free lumber, and I believe 
a platform is binding upon all who run upon it, and it ought to 
have weight with the members of the party who were elected be- 
fore the platform was adopted.” 


The meaning of this vote, says the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), is 
that the huge timber-land monopolies may continue to destroy our 
rapidly diminishing forests at an inordinate immediate profit. 
“The country will know much more of its Senate before the extra 
session closes,” remarks the Toledo Blade (Rep.). The Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record (Industrial), however, welcomes the vote 
as “another smashing of the fallacy of free raw materials and an- 
other lesson for fools who talk and write about the ‘Solid South. 

The effect of free lumber, claims the Brooklyn C7¢zzex (Dem.), 


7” 


would be to protect our own forest lands from destruction. “But 
that,” it adds, “is not the sort of protection the lumber kings want ; 
and so we see that while the tariff question stirs up the localities 
wherein lumber is still produced, it is anything but local in its 
effects.” Says the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), 
scrutinizing the meaning of the lumber vote: 


“ A raw material of such universal use afforded a fair test, for, 
notwithstanding the shallow pretense of one or two Democrats 
that these are revenue duties, everybody knows that they are re- 
tained solely for their protective effect, and that is what furnished 
the motive of Southern Senators in supporting them. 

“This division of. the vote can not indicate fully the actual 


division of sentiment on the subject even in the Senate, for men in 
politics are averse to breaking away from party lines on any test 
question and will do so only from some strong inducement or earn- 
est conviction. Democrats voting against the removal of protect- 
ive duties on a raw material were acting in flagrant opposition to 
the profest policy of their party, a policy traditional with it through 
all past conflicts, and they had no reason or excuse except that pro- 
tected interests in their States were demanding such action. It 
may not have been alone lumber interests, for votes touching one 
schedule are traded for those touching another in the log-rolling 
process by which protective duties are maintained. On the other 
hand, the Republicans voting against these duties could have had 
no reason for breaking away from the party leadership except a 
conviction that their retention is injurious to the interests of the 
country at large and in conflict with a sound national policy. We 
doubt if one-half the Republican Senators support the Aldrich 
Bill because they believe it to be a wise or just measure or sympa- 
thize with its general purpose of high protection. 

“The tendency here indicated is beyond doubt much stronger 
among the people at large than among the Senators, who are bound 
by pledges, influenced by self-interest, or subservient to organized 
leadership. Party lines are getting more and more deranged on 
the tariff question.” 


An analysis of the situation reveals to the Boston 7ranscript 
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THE SENATE DROPS ITS END. 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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(Ind. Rep.) “an extraordinary weakness of the tariff-reform cause.” 
The most hopeful outlook, it surmises, is toward the Mississippi 
Valley. Thus— 


“Perhaps the most hopeful aspect for the long-distance future 
lies in the sentiment apparently growing up in the Mississippi 
Valley and extending pretty well toward the coast, in favor of a 
more liberal tariff policy. Noone cancharge the great Mississippi 
Valley with lack of influence in American politics. If it really 














MIGHTY LONESOME 
— Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


makes up its mind as to a policy, that is likely sooner or later to 
prevail, and therein lies the only ray of hopefulness for the low- 
tariff men in the present situation.” 


“Who knows,” says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), “but what 
the opposition party of the near future will marshal its main forces 
not from the South, but from the radical Republican West, and the 
growingly radical Republican East ?—from Iowa and Massachu- 
setts ? from the Northern Bryan Democratic vote and the La 
Follette Republican vote?” Says the New York Evening Mail 
(Rep.): 


“The American people are not blind, altho apparently there are 
some in the United States Senate who suppose them to be... . 
And it is easy for the timber-owners of the South and the far 
Northwest to say to the Senators from their States, ‘You must not 
injure the business of the lumber mills, nor of the lumbermen 
whom they employ; you will suffer politically if you do.’ The 
Senators are intimidated by this threat; and they yield to the bar- 
gain which the shrewd opponents of all tariff revision offer them. 

“There is not another protected interest in the country in con- 
nection with which so few are benefited. By the census of 1900, 
there were 108,095 lumbermen and wood-choppers in the whole 
country, and there were 10,381,765 persons engaged in agriculture ) 
There were in 1905 but half a million people all told, officials and 
employees, engaged in the manufacture of lumber and manufac- 
tures dependent on lumber, and most of these were not at all inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a tariff on rough lumber. 

“Is this the sort of equitable revision of the tariff, in the interest 
of equality of opportunity for all the people, and of the wholesome 
restriction of monopoly, in favor of which both political parties 
unequivocally declared themselves in 1908 ?” 

Another surprizing vote against free lumber was that of Senator 
Dolliver, already hailed as a Republican insurgent. Of this and 
other apparent inconsistencies the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor remarks: 


“It is one of the anomalies of the situation that Senators who 
have stood in their places and made eloquent and forcible speeches 
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in behalf of the conservation of our forests voted on Monday against 
an amendment to the Tariff Bill which, if adopted, could not fait 
to assist materially in forest conservation. It isin the very nature 
of things that the Tariff Bill as at present constructed shall bea 
‘give-and-take’ measure, an arrangement under which one side 
grants a concession of which it can not approve, that it may receive 
in return a concession which it knows to be wrong. 

“The vote on the free-lumber amendment was a test of the con- 
sistency of not only those who have been proclaiming their desire 
to aid in the preservation of our natural resources but those who 
have been insisting that by ‘protection’ they mean as much the 
protection of American labor as American manufactures. The 
importation of free Canadian lumber could not fail to promote 
conservation ; it would cheapen building material, promote build- 
ing, and increase the demand for labor in the building trades. 

“The responsibility for the failure of the test should rest on the 
system which the American people have tolerated for years, rather 
than on the Senators who are dominated by it and who ina ma- 
jority of cases would be glad to see it overturned.” 


MR. TAFT’S SOUTHERN APPOINTMENTS 


“ | AM indeed delighted to know the harmonizer of all our hearts,” 

was the greeting of General “Stonewall” Jackson’s widow 
to President Taft during his latest Southern tour, Not only in his 
recent speeches in Virginia and North Carolina, but even more by 
his choice of occupants for Federal offices in the South, has the 
President manifested his fitness for the réle thus ascribed to him. 
His avowed policy in these appointments has been to “put into 
office men in whom the community at large, without regard to 
party, would have the highest confidence.” He has already sub- 
mitted this policy to the test of practise in his choice of a collector 
of the port at Charleston, S. C., a postmaster in Richmond, Va., 
a Federal district judge in Alabama, and another in North Caro- 
lina. It is the last-mentioned case, that of Judge Henry Groves 
Connor, which has attracted most attention. Not only is Judge 
Connor a life-long Democrat, but Mr. Roosevelt, before leaving 
office, had already sent to the Senate another name indorsed by 
the Republican State machine. Speaking at Charlotte the Presi- 
dent declared the Federal judiciary to be, in his opinon, “the 
strongest bulwark that we have in all the country to protect ulti- 
mately our institutions of civil liberty.” Therefore there is no 
more sacred duty devolving upon the Executive, he said, “than in 
the selection of men whose appointment and service on the bench 


will strengthen it with all the people at large.” He wentonto say: 


“Now I am trying to do that, and I am going to appoint Repub- 
licans and I am going to appoint Democrats, striving in each case 
to get a man who will commend himself to the community in which 
he lives. 

“It is suggested that it is an insult to the Republicans of a dis- 
trict to appoint a Democrat as judge, because it is to be inferred 
that there is no Republican worthy of the appointment, and I un- 
derstand that there are some men in the Democratic party who are 
willing to make that inference as strong as possible. But I ven- 
ture to say that when the whole account is added up that spirit will 
have disappeared and the Democrats who seek to utter it will find 
that it is not such a popular method of attacking the Republican 
Administration after all.” 


It may be readily conceded that President Taft will live up to 
this statesmanlike policy, says the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
(Dem.). The Nashville Baxzer (Ind.) adds its praise, as does the 
Memphis Journal (Dem.), the latter dwelling thus upon the true 
patriotism of the President’s course: 


“Mr. Taft looks upon the South as a constituent part of the 
Union, as much soas Massachusetts or Minnesota. And he proves 


his sincerity by abandoning the ‘rotten-borough ’ policy his Repub- 
lican predecessors kept alive, because thereby was furnished to the 
White House occupant a body of dependable delegates in the 
national Republican conventions. 

“The Southern delegates have made a convenient package which 
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the President could carry in his vest pocket. He could rely upon 
them as George III. relied upon the rotten-borough nominees of 
the Duke of Newcastle and the Duke of Grafton. 

“Politicians are aghast at the determination of the President no 
longer to regard the South as a political Alsace. To surrender 
the Presidential privilege of possessing a dependable force of 
political janizaries reunited in the South and supported by Federal 
pap, is sheer madness, as the politicians seeit....... 

“But Mr. Taft in this particular is not playing politics, but 
patriotism. He regards himself as not merely leader of his party, 
but as President of the people—the whole people. In abandoning 
the Republican political machines in the South, he is effecting a 
great benefit to the South, and therefore to all the country. 

“Tt has been the Republican system below the Mason and Dixon 
line that has kept alive the embers of resentment, prevented politi- 
cal division over living issues in the Southern States. The poli- 
ticians may consider that Mr. Taft has hurt his party, and there is 
no doubt that in a narrow sense he has curtailed his own power as 
political chief. But the Republican party will be the stronger for 
it, while the action of the President, if it deprive him of a block 
of votes in convention, ought to engage support for him elsewhere. 
Anyhow, the patriotism of the President deserves well of the 
Republic.” 

So completely is the Charleston Vews and Courier (Dem.) cap- 
tivated by the personality of the President that it appeals to him 
to “start a new party”: 


“We believe that a very large majority of the people of the South 
would be willing to accept Mr. Taft’s leadership but for his pres- 
ent party affiliations. The time has come when there must bea 
new alinement of the political forces of this country, and we should 
like to see Mr. Taft at the head of the new organization divorced 
from the bitternesses of the Republican machine and from the ex- 
pediencies of the Democratic camp.” 


This moves the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) to offer the 
countersuggestion that “Mr. Taft should be invited to lead the 
Democratic party, say three days in each week.” Zhe World 
adds the following concise argument in support of this proposition : 


“The Democratic party needs leadership. Mr. Taft holds to 
several Democratic principles and he sincerely believes in political 

















THE WINNING STROKE, 
And it used to be called a bad hazard. 
—Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 


opposition, which apparently the so-called Democratic leaders do 
not believe in. 

“To be sure, Mr. Taft would be only three-sevenths of a Demo- 
cratic leader, but three-sevenths would be better than none at all.” 


Turning from these lighter comments, we read the following 
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tribute in Harper's Weekly (Ind. Dem.), which admits that the 
President’s course “may be risking his renomination” : 


“We believe, of course, that in all this President Taft is taking 
a statesman-like and patriotic course, and we greatly admire his 
courage. He may be risking his renomination. Moreover, this 
sort of thing attracts less attention than many other Presidential 
acts that are really lessimportant. The country has got out of the 
habit of paying at- 
tention to political 
happenings down 
South — except on 
the eve of national 
conventions. All 
the ‘more credit, 
therefore, to a Pres- 
ident who sets him- 
self a task at once 
Augean and_ ob- 
scure. Nevertheless, 
we confess some 
sympathy with the 
Republican party, 
tho not with the Re- 
publican machine, 
in North Carolina. 
The Republican 
party in that State 
has really done 
very well of late. 
Instead of confining 
its attention to the 

















Federal offices, it 
went to work last 
autumn to win at 


A DEMOCRATIC JUDGE APPOINTED BY 
MR, TAFT. 


In appointing Judge Henry Groves Connor to 
the Federal bench the President has justified the 
confidence of the South. 


the polls, and made 
an excellent show- 
ing, for it gave 
Taft nearly 115,000 
votes — or 33,000 
more than Roosevelt got in 1904, and only about 25,000 less 
than the Democratic total—and elected three Congressmen. It 
has not only got tired of its machine, but outgrown it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it did not bring forward, in the district in which 
the vacancy occurred, an applicant who measured up to President 
Taft’s standard of fitness for the Federal bench.” 


From North Carolina one voice at least is raised in bitter pro- 
test. Ina letter to the Republican State Chairman a Mr. Lusk 
writes : 


“TI am going to ask you in the name of the Republican party, in 
the name of 114,000 Republicans who voted for Mr. Taft last 
November as the official head of the party, to convene the Repub- 
lican State Executive Committee at Greensboro or Charlotte, if 
you like, and invite every Republican in the State to be present to 
the end that some official action may be taken to right the wrong 
inflicted upon the party in the appointment of a Democratic judge 
for the Eastern District. This may not be the time to enter a pro- 
test as to the murderous assault upon the party in this State, but 
my duty as a Republican compels me to say that if something is 
not done to counteract the bad effect produced by the appointment 
of Judge Connor we had just as well hang up the fiddle and quit 
the frolic. 

“Individual protests will not remedy the evil. Our silence 
will be construed as consenting to the outrage that means party 
damnation. We must repudiate the act or become farticeps 
criminis to the insult. We can not indorse the President’s action 
in this matter without acknowledging ourselves a party of 114,000 
fools, that out of that 114,000 there is not a single man fit to hold 
the office of judge of the Federal Court. The declaration is not 
only insulting but humiliating to every Republican in the whole 
State. Who among us have the brass to go before the public and 
ask for honest voters to trust the management of the affairs of the 
Government in the hands of a party of fools? During my forty 
years’ experience as a politician 1 have faced many embarrassing 
situations but this is the first time I have ever had the prospect of 
facing a situation like this.” 





THE COLOR LINE IN COURT 


| ad a case of false imprisonment, the plaintiff's color may be 

This remark- 
able recognition of the color line in court appears in a decision 
handed down by Justice Dugro, of New York, and confirmed 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the State. A 


negro Pullman-car porter was arrested on a charge of stealing a 


taken into consideration in assessing damages. 


card-case containing $20. 





The next day he was dis- 
charged as innocent, and 
brought suit against his 
accuser for $10,000 dam- 


ages. The jury awarded 
him $2,500, which the 


court reduced to $300. 
In setting aside the first 
award Judge Dugro said 
in part: 


“The fact that he is a 
colored man is to be con- 
sidered. You can not 
say he is just the same 
as a white man when 
you come to say how 


much shame he will 
suffer. He might suffer 
none. I think if you 


were to take the Mayor 
of the city and arrest 
him he would feel very 
much more humiliated 
than this porter. In one 
sense a colored man is 
just as good as a white 
man, for the law says he 
is; but he has not the 
same amount of injury 
under all circumstances 
that a white man would 
have. Maybe in a colored community down South, where 
white men were held in great disfavor, he might be more injured, 
but, after all, that is not this sort of acommunity.” 














JUSTICE P. H. DUGRO, 


Who says that a negro, when falsely im- 


prisoned, suffers less injury and humiliation 
than a white man. 


Justice Dugro is not a Southerner. 
in New York. 


He was born and educated 
It is a matter for congratulation, remarks the 
Charleston (S. C.) Mews and Courier, that the question has arisen 
in a Northernrather than in a Southern State. The South, it adds, 
will await with interest and equanimity further developments in 
the case. The Rochester (N. Y. ) Democrat and Chronicle asserts 
indignantly that on its face Judge Dugro’s opinion “is absolutely 
and unqualifiedly repugnant to the Constitution and the laws of 
the State and of the land.” Says the Buffalo Express: 

“It is difficult to reconcile his decision with the principle of the 
United States Constitution which forbids any State to deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
When the court holds that the damage suffered by a negro for false 
arrest is less than that of a white man because of his color, how 
can this be looked upon otherwise than as a color discrimination 
in the administration of law ? Nevertheless, the Appellate Division 
has sustained Judge Dugro. Would the learned judges say that a 
negro, because of his color, should not be expected to show as 
much respect for the law as a white is expected to show and that 
a negro law-breaker should, therefore, be less severely punished ? 
It appears from the course of the Appellate Division that this must 
be the ruling which the statutes require, but, if so, there are some 
archaic statutes in this State which should be revised.” 


“It is a remarkable opinion,” comments the Boston Journal, 
which points out, however, that “it was not on the color ground 
alone that the verdict was set aside.” The decision would have 
been much less offensive to many, remarks the Chicago Post, had 
Justice Dugro laid stress upon the economic status of the defend- 
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ant rather than upon the fact that he was a colored man. To 
quote: 


“For example, the Appellate Court of one of the Southern States 
has recently decided that a white tramp who had been injured by 
a locomotive was not entitled to recover as much for his injuries 
as would an active, industrious member of society. The courts 
are constantly insisting that damages be adjusted to the standard 
of living, the walk in life, of the defendants. ..... : 

“Of course a judge’s oditer dicta is not the law. But ina case 
of this sort it is more important than the actual decision because 
of the wide publicity given to it. It must rankle in the minds of 
the colored race as one more evidence of their plight, disguise it 
with constitutional amendments as we may.” 


The New York Age, a leading Afro-American journal, charac- 
terizes the decision as “one of the basest and most offensive ever 


handed down by a New York judge.” It goes on to say: 


“If the color of a man’s skin is to be taken into account in the 
dispensation of justice, if the damage sustained be relative to the 
race of the sufferer, what becomes of the cardinal principle of jus- 
tice, of equality before the law? Ifa man’s occupation is an un- 
failing badge of innate quality, then America would have a caste 
system enforced by law. The logical conclusions of Justice 
Dugro’s remarks are so astounding as to cause us to wonder how 
such a curious judicial phenomenon could find its way in the twen- 
tieth century into a New York court of law. Judge Dugro boldly 
proclaims his ignorance of the negro and the negro’s position. 
He does not know that there is many a black gentleman beneath 
a Pullman porter’s cap. He does not know that industrial segre- 
gation forces many negroes, capable of and fitted for higher work, 
into menial service. He does not know that these unjust condi- 
tions in the negro’s breast rankle with a bitterness and anguish 
experienced by no white man.” 


THE RETAILER AS CULPRIT 


“ TN a horse trade even deacons and Senators are fallible; and 

this whole business of passing the Tariff Bill is ene con- 
tinued horse trade in which the one party is a nation with its eyes 
bandaged, being jockeyed by a combination of traders and cheated 
out of its eye-teeth.” This picturesque summary of the tariff situ- 
ation by Senator La Follette’s magazine leaves open the question 
as to which particular set of traders is carrying off most of the 
spoils. A few weeks ago Senator Hale asserted that “it is the 
jobber, the retailer, who puts up the price,” and that we “are at 
the mercy of the middlemen and retailers.” Later Senators Flint, 
Smoot, and others returned to the charge, asserting that the retailers 
and department stores of the country are making exorbitant profits. 
“We do not wonder,” remarks the Los Angeles Express (Ind.), 
“that the retailers of the country are indignant at this effort to 
make them the scapegoat for conditions occasioned by an unjust 
tariff, about to be made additionally unjust by an increase of 10 
per cent. in its average ad valorem rates.” 

With a view to clearing up this question of responsibility for high 
prices, Senator Gore introduced a resolution calling for a select 
committee of the Senate to investigate the prices charged for those 
commodities of the greatest general use covered in the Tariff Bill, 
with especial reference to the cost of production, the buying and 
selling price of the wholesaler, and the buying and selling price of 
the retailer. This resolution was defeated. Says a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Evening Post (Ind.): 


“Every effort has since been made to put a stop to this sort of 
inquiry, but at whose behest has not been made clear. The issue, 
however, will not down. Certain groups of retailers throughout 
the country, who received inquiries from their customers, hastened 
to deny the Smoot and Flint charges of undue profits. There was 
areal issue raised between the retailers and their consumers in 
some sections of the Central West, and Senator Nelson, among 
others, has received considerable data on this subject. 

“There is not only no disposition among the so-called ‘progres- 
sives’ to let the matter rest where it is, but it is also understood 






























that Senators Smoot and Flint do noi care to let the issue rest un- 
disturbed. Those most interested in proving the case of the re- 
tailers have also communicated at length with them, and the issue 
is only being held in abeyance pending another outbreak against 
the high prices and profits caused by the protective-tariff system. 

“The retail interests have not yet had their side specifically 
stated in the Senate.” 


The same dispatch makes the interesting assertion that if the 
retailers do not disprove these charges of exorbitant profit, the fact 
will be used as an argument for a parcels post. We read: 

“Throughout the entire history of attempts to pass a parcels- 
post bill through Congress the retail dealers have stedfastly refused 


to permit their Congressmen to favor a parcels 
post, on the ground that the big mail-order houses 
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THE JEFFERSON DAVIS SILVER SERVICE 


A_N incident which is regarded by at least one Southern observer 
as the “last stitch in the shroud of bloody shirtism” has 

just closed with the presentation on Tuesday last by the Common- 
wealth of Mississippi to its battle-ship namesake of a silver ser- 
vice with the portrait of Jefferson Davis engraved upon it. It will 
be remembered that when the gift was first proposed, Representa- 
tive Hollingsworth, of Ohio, offered a resolution protesting against 
the portrait of Mr. Davis being placed upon the service used on a 
United States battle-ship. This protest was taken up by the press, 
North and South, and has resulted in some picturesque comment. 





of the large cities will capture the local trade 
along the rural mail routes. 

“As the case of the retailers now stands, they 
have been charged by Senators Smoot and Flint 
with being the real offenders in the matter of 
high prices to the consumer. Senator Flint, when 
the crockery schedule was up, cited numerous 
instances of extraordinary retail profits, and said 
he had other data relating to many other schedules. 
Likewise Senator Smoot produced some astound- 
ing figures along the same line, and, in addition, 
produced invoices to show that razors and other 
cutlery were made the basis for undue and un- 
reasonable profits by the retailers. 

“In the opinion of many Senators it is now 
‘up to’ the retailers to produce figures to show 
that the burden of responsibility rests elsewhere. 
If the retailers succeed in shifting the burden back 
to the wholesalers, they may save themselves 














several votes in the Senate which are now dis- 


post legislation.” 


“To establish unreasonably high prices for any 
line of commodities, combination and suppression of competition 
among the sellers are necessary. 

“If, then, prices are unreasonably high to American consu- 
mers, as seems to have been conceded by several high-tariff 
Senators, an undue abatement of the force of competition exists 
either among the domestic manufacturers or wholesalers or retail- 
ers through the power of extensive combination. Now it is a fact 
of every-day knowledge that in recent years, and especially since 
the enactment of the Dingley high-tariff law of 1897, combinations 
of protected manufacturers have been formed on a scale so large 
as to make the matter a subject of incessant public report and agi- 
tation. It is not commonly known, however, that combination has 
seized extensively either upon the retail or wholesale trade. 

“But let what is of common knowledge be waved aside, and let 
common sense and reason come into the seat of judgment. Obvi- 
ously, extended and more or less effective combination is more 
practicable among manufacturers who require large capital and are 
comparatively few, and not practicable at all among middlemen 
who do not necessarily require large capital and whose number is 
great and capable of quick expansion. Moreover, if it were prac- 
ticable for merchants in common lines of goods to combine effec- 
tively and buy at low prices from the manufacturers and sell to 
consumers at unduly high prices, how long would the manufacturers 
submit, let alone the consumer ? 

“As a matter of fact, competition as a rule continues to reign 
with unabated force in the retail trade. The rise of the great de- 
partment store seems to have had the effect of intensifying rather 
than reducing it. No combination for higher prices among such 
or other stores appears to be possible without bringing into the 
field the small dealer-with his special lines. Only through the 
manufacturing source of supply is it possible to effect any degree 
of monopoly among retailers or wholesalers. The question raised 
in the Senate is hardly worth any such inquiry as is proposed.” 





The trusts and monopolies of the couutry, says Senator Gore, 
are endeavoring to use the retailers and middlemen as a shield 
to protect themselves against popular sentiment. 





posed to be cast against them on the parcels- THE FIRST GREAT MODERN BATTLE-SHIP TO VISIT AN INLAND CITY. 


The battle-ship AM/ississifpi ascended the river of the same name to Natchez, a distance of 


‘aking up the cudgels for the retailer the Spring- _2¢@tly 300 miles. : : reoagath , 
sup - I ~ for big boats on the river. According to one of her officers, her 280 miles in that time makes a 


field Republican (Ind.) says: record for the battle-ships of the world.. 


In returning from Natchez to New Orleans in 14 hours she broke all records 


For instance, one unreconstructed Southerner in South Carolina 
agreed with Representative Hollingsworth, and wrote him remark- 
ing that “it would certainly be an act of desecration to have the 
portrait of our beloved Davis, of revered and anointed memory, 
anywhere about a Yankee battle-ship.” 

Outside of a few caustic epithets which the country papers of 
the South throw at Representative Hollingsworth, however, the 
press, following the lead of the House which laughed the resolu- 


tion out of court, have refused to become excited or to see anything 


treasonable in the adornment of the silver service. Zhe Army 
and Navy Register reviews the situation thus: 

“There is no reason why there should be Congressional action 
in this matter of the design of the silver service of the United 
States steamship A/7ssissippi. The people who contributed the 
liberal sum for the purchase of the gift might have avoided a peril- 
ous situation by confining the adornment of the silver pieces to 
more remotely historic personages than Jefferson Davis, but, as 
we have before remarked, the people of Mississippi have a right 
to regard Mr. Davis as a man entitled to their respect and admira- 
tion. He certainly possest qualities which gained that much for 
him while he was in the regular Army and at the head of the War 
Department and in the United States Senate. It will hurt no one 
because, the portrait of Jefferson Davis is one of several designs on 
the Mississippi silver service. There is no occasion to get excited 
over the incident, and Captain Fremont, of the vessel, has been 
meeting the situation in a way which does him much credit.” 


The Washington Post comments upon the reason for the Davis 
portrait. It says: 


“Had not Stanton ordered the shackles on Davis we may be sure 
Mississippi would not have put the image of Davis on that silver 
service. Again, had not the North made of Jefferson Davis a 
vicarious being to expiate ‘the sins of treason’ his image would not 
be on that silver service. 

“ Besides that, Jefferson Davis saved an American army from 
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ANTI-SALOON 


defeat, perhaps from annihilation, and that day his blood was 


copiously shed for the flag. Would it not be well enough for his 


malicious critics to show a scar or two? Evidence that they were 
once men of valor and had place where David ordered Uriah ? 
Good taste would not shudder at that suggestion. 

“ However mistaken Jefferson Davis may have been, how much 
injury he may have inflicted on his country, he was an honest man, 
a pure man, a brave man, every day ready to mount the scaffold 


for his convictions. 
“And the world is ful) of men made of coarserand meaner warp 


and woof,” 


The cruise of the battle-ship Messisstppe up the Mississippi 
River as far as the city of Natchez, in connection with the presen- 
tation services, has’also been the object of much newspaper com- 
MMi, 

The fact that a modern battle-ship was able to navigate 300 
miles inland, the St, Louis Globe-Democrat believes, shows 
“that the Mississippi River is far from being the ‘back number’ 
which many persons even on its banks supposed.” And the New 
York Evening Post points to the fact that Natchez is the “only 
interior city in the worldthat has ever entertained a first-class 
battle-ship.” The Evening Post, however, fears the danger of a 
new outbreak of battle-ship fever from the enthusiasm, 


The New Orleans Picayune sees a more optimistic result of the 
voyage. To quote: 


“The results of the trip are apt to prove highly beneficial, not 
only in removing the foolish fears that have heretofore prevailed 
in the minds of many people, even in the naval service, as to the 
risk attaching to the navigation of the nation’s greatest river by 
jarge war-ships, but also in creating interest in the naval service 
among the people in the interior of the country. While the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are proud of the Navy, intimate knowledge 
as to its ships and personnel is confined largely to the people re- 
siding in and about the leading ports. The people of the interior, 
except the few that travel, know little from personal observation 
of the Navy, and, naturally, such people do not feel the same in- 


terest in its welfare as is felt by those who come into actual con- 


tact with it.” 


MAP OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN WORCESTER—Worcester, 


Mass., is the first city of more than 100,000 population to vote no- 
license twice in succession under a local-option dispensation, The 


Massachusetts No-license League has issued a report of results 
during the past year, showing that arrests have declined in the fol- 


lowing ratios: For drunkenness, from 3,924 to 1,843; for assault 
and battery, from 382 to 263; for larceny from 343 to 255; for 


neg)ect and non-support, from 112 to 87; for disturbing the peace, 


from 210 to 109. Patients in the alcoholic ward at the city hospital 


decreased from 274 to 144, and deaths from alcoholism, from 30 to 


6. Lhe Survey (New York) summarizes other features of the re- 
port as iollows : 
“Apparently liquor-selling will be entirely discontinued the 


coming year, except for ‘original packages’ shipped in. Some of 


the saloons kept open a part of the first year, selling soft drinks, 
but they all closed when the city voted “no” the second time, 
Fight liguor licenses held by drug-stores resujted in a recorded 
sale of 96,1g0 ‘packages’—one-quarter of them quart bottles, most 


of the remainder half-pints. Only one of these licenses was re- 


newed for this year.” 


TOPICS [N BRIEF 


Tue Georgia Railroad is the Color Line.—New Vork World. 

Tr is all very well for the tariff to be revised by its friends, but there is such 
a thing as being killed by kindness —Wall Street Journal. 

With wheat at $1.32 dispatches from Chicago say ‘“‘the market was ex- 
tremely nervous.” So is the consumer.—New York Tribune. 

LATER advices from Washington indicate that a compromise will be reached. 
The consumers are to be trimmed to fit the tarifi—Indianapolis News, 

Mr. Roosevett’s skill as a Nimrod is further shown in his ability to pick 
out the vital spot from the others when shooting at a leopard.—Kansas City 
Journal. 

ABDUL Hamip has turned over $5,000,000 to the Turkish government. This 
js undoubtedly the largest lie insurance premium on record —New York 
Evening Post. 

THE man who walked into the Treasury at Washington and demanded a 
milion dollars went to the wrong place. He should have gone to Aldrich and 


asked for a clause in the tariff.—New York Evening Post. 

















™ FOREIGN COMMENT " 


WHO WILL END THE ARMENIAN 
KILLING? 


W HEN people are crying out that Christian nations should 
interpose to stop the wholesale massacre of Christians by 
Turks in Armenia, thoughtful statesmen tell us that to interfere at 
Adana would precipitate a European war costing many more lives 
than have fallen under the bullet and simitar of Moslem. We 
need not therefore be surprized that while Europe stands aghast 
at the scenes enacted at Adana, it cautiously refrains from inter- 
fering. The sentence of the whole European press is that Turkey, 
as represented by the new Government, must keep her own house 
in order and will be encouraged by the public opinion of the world 
inso doing. As far as can be gathered from European papers 
current opinion in the afflicted region regards the massacres of 
Christians in Armenia as the last bloody deed of Abdul Hamid, 
who wished to lay the blame on the Young Turk régime and preju- 
dice public opinion in favor of reaction. The Ottoman Chamber 
of Deputies has, according to the Zzber7é (Paris), given the lie to 
the Hamidian insinuation that they were responsible. The reso- 
lution they passed is as follows: 

“We protest in the strongest possible terms against this abomi- 


nable aspersion, which 
is made for the purpose 

















ARMENIAN ORPHANS. 


They have escaped death to face destitution, 





of shielding the real 
criminals, according to 
the method in favor 
with Hamidian despo- 


tism.” 

The Adana corre- 
spondent of this paper 
appeals for help to Eu- 
rope and exclaims: 


“The Adana massa- 


cres began the day {o)- 
lowing the recent coup 
@ é(a¢ at Constantinople 
with the complicity of 
the local Turkish au- 
thorities and the assist- 


ance of the reactionary 


troops. The Armenians 


were, as usual, taken 
by surprize and defend- 


ed themselves for two 








ernment for any longer 
period. . . . Itseemsto 
me we are to have a 
second edition of the 
‘Armenian Vespers’ of 
1895. We make a most 
urgent appeal to the civ- 


ilized world to put a 
stop to these terrible 
calamities.” 

The Rassegna Nasio- 
zale (Florence) doubts 


whether intervention 


from without can be in- 
voked to put an end to 
these atrocities, details 
of which ave given at 
Jength by an officer of 
he war-ship Victor Hu- 
go which the French 


Government lal dis- 





days. It was imMpossi- 
ble to resist the com- 


bined forces of the Gov- 


MARASCH. 


Stained with the blood of thousands of Armenians. 











ARMENIAN REFUGEES NEAR ADANA. 


patched to Asia Minor. 
We says 

“The riverinto which 
three thousand victims of the massacre had been 


thrown is beginning to bring them down into the 
bay. They float along the shore, hideous to behold. 


) saw one of a )ittle gir) Jour or hve years of age. 
Another was that of a mancleft from chin to waist, 


his arms and legs cut off." 2... 


The further details of outrage, cruelty, and biood- 
thirstiness given by this French ofhcer are too 
frightful to translate into English. 

Mr. Jaurés in his Humaniié (Paris) says that 
“what is particularly noticeable is that these 
abominations have gone on even after the fall of 
the ‘Red Beast’ who provoked them. The murders 
Have been repeated and are spreading, At present 
it is calculated that 30,000 Armenians have been 
put to death,” 


This writer appea)s to the Young Turks as follows : 


“The honor and interest of the Young Turks 


demand the immediate cessation of these horrors, 
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EvurRopA (to the new Sultan)—‘“ As you're 
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Armenia as Gladstone did for the Bulgarians in 1876. This paper 


“ 


‘whether it will redound 
to the honor and advantage of Europe to let Christianity in the 


declares that it is worth while considering 


Orient perish under the knives and bludgeons of a Mohammedan 
rabble,” but says nothing more definite. This vague tone is also 
assumed by the great Paris paper, the Gazozs, which is contented 
with remarking of the massacres that “it is time to put a stop to 
them.” The /vankfurter Zeitung merely publishes without com- 
ment the account given in the /Zgavo by the officer of the Victor 
/Tugo, from which we quote above. 

The English press, principally from the difficulty of obtaining 
full and authentic statistics from Adana, have not much to say 
about the massacres. Zhe Times (London), however, publishes 
the latest information as follows: 


“The troubles which have occurred in the vilayet of Adana have 
painfully imprest the Ottoman Government. Order, however, has 
already been restored, and a credit of £T30,000 has been opened 
for the immediate relief of the destitute. The Valis of Smyrna 
and Aleppo have been instructed to forward at once large quanti- 
ties of provisions for the same purpose. The Sheik-ul-Islam 
and the Armenian Patriarch are devoting their energies to an at- 
tempt to bring about a reconciliation between the hostile sections 
of the population of the vilayet.” 





a young Turk, Sir, I count on you to make a 








clean sweep of the old methods.” i a AA] / Speaking of the massacres 7xe Daily 
—Punch don). = ia EE é 3 en 

ata “~~ At 2 Mat (London) admits that “opinion in 

and the institution of severe measures f this country has been very reticent on this 


against their authors, as well as the dis- 
tribution of immediate relief among the 
survivors, who have been pillaged and 
ruined and are now threatened by famine. 
It is quite certain that the constitution- 
al government has been very slow in 
acting.” 


“The danger is,” says the Rassegnua 





Nazionale, quoted above, “that the new 
régime is not strong enough to reestablish 
promptly peace and safety among the 
Armenian citizens of the Empire and to 
check the symptoms of intestine strife 
which 











subject,” but it thinks that the Sultan 
and the Young Turks are likely to do 
their best. To quote from 7he Mail's 
editorial : 


“The new Sultan has shown much good 
sense and good feeling, and has received 
an Armenian deputation with exceptional 
cordiality—a step which would have 
been quite unthinkable under the old 
régime. To this deputation Mohamed 
V. has promised that he will as Caliph 
take the unusual step of issuing asolemn 
and sacred proclamation enjoining on 











threaten the life of the new 
reign.” ‘ 

Tho intervention of other Powers may 
seem to be necessary, mutual jealousy 


and diplomatic obstacles would prevent it. Thus we read: 


“If the disorders should continue and the Powers should be 
compelled to intervene, immediately all the jealousies and rivalries 
would burst out anew and the eternal Balkan question be reopened 
with more threatening and perilous results than ever before, es- 
pecially now that diplomacy, after many a weary struggle, has suc- 
ceeded in closing and burying it, at least for many years to come.” 


The Paris Zemps speaks in the following somewhat cynical tone 
of the action of the Powers in Armenia: 


“The Powers have prevented nothing because they have foreseen 
nothing. Moreover, they have acquired the habit of allowing 
Armenians to be slaughtered. Doubtless they have dispatched 
cruisers to Asia Minor. Perhaps tle presence of cruisers may have 
prevented an aggravation of the evil.” 


This great French organ thinks, after all, that “it is up to” the 
Turkish Government to act, and declares: 


“Prompt measures should be taken by the Government. No 
one doubts that such measures are difficult to devise. For the lib- 
eralism which originated in Macedonia has little influence on the 
Asiatic masses. A moral revolution should have preceded the 
political revolution. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bring into subjection to public order even those who seem 
to revolt against the establishment of political freedom.” 


The Neue rete Presse (Vienna) does not counsel intervention, 
but appeals to the press to raise its voice for the Christians of 


“WHO'S AFRAID? MY MONEY’S ALL IN THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND!” 


his Moslem subjects tolerance and kind- 
liness toward Christians.” — 7vans/ations 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















THE KORAN CONTAINS ALL WISDOM. 

YounG TurKs—* Shall we pitch this sack into the sea?”’ 

SHEIK-UL-IsLAM—“ There’s nothing in the Koran against it.’’ 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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WATERING THE “ DREADNOUGHT”’ TREES 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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EUROPE’S LATEST NIGHTMARE. 


GERMANY’S FINANCIAL PINCH 


ERMANY appears to be in a no less desperate financial state 
than England, and now ‘lies helpless and destitute through 
the deadlock in the Reichstag, which has left her for months with 
no financial resources excepting such as come from loans. Her 
enemies are beginning to notice it, we are told, and since wealth is 
power, even in politics, Germany will find herself in the position 
of aman who suffers his nose to be tweaked, because he is not 
strong enough to resist or retaliate. At the present moment, the 
German papers tell us, Prince von Buelow is fretting, the Rus- 
sians are grinning, and the German people complaining because 
the Reichstag rejects over and over again the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals with regard to the huge deficit of $125,000,000 which has to 
be supplied from the imposition of new taxes. The struggle be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the Parliament has now been going 
on for six months, and there appears to be no prospect of a con- 
clusion. Meanwhile Germany is borrowing and her national debt 
has recently increased enormously. This we learn from the Vord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), which observes : 


“The situation is extremely serious. The financial reforms 
which the German people have so earnestly called for have made 
no progress during these last six months in which Pariiament has 
discust them. These reforms ought at once to be accomplished ; 
the people demand it. This matter has become a question of 
national honor. Ifthe majority of the Reichstag shirk this task, 
the consequences can not be calculated.” 


While allowing that the Government is asking a great deal of 
the people in laying so great a burden upon them, the Lofa/ An- 
seiger (Berlin) remarks: 


“The additional burden which it is proposed to lay upon the 
population equals, according to sane calculation, the interest on a 
capital of $5,000,000,000, A third of this sum was all that France 
had to raise after the almost unparalleled catastrophe of 1870. It 
is, therefore, a sacrifice of enormous dimensions which our people 
are called upon to make. The Reichstag accordingly would be 
perfectly justified in claiming time enough for the accomplishment 
of this colossal task. Nor is it by the fault of this body that the 
deficit has tranquilly been allowed to grow to these amazing 
dimensions.” 


There is even danger in the present predicament, thinks the 


Taegliche Rundschau (Berlin). Germany has recently browbeaten 








Russia because Russia was poor and Germany presumably rich. 
“Russia sees with the utmost satisfaction the revelation of Ger- 


many’s financial destitution,” remarks this paper, and it adds: 


“The hope exprest by the pan-Slavists that our financial 
ability will prove illusive at the critical moment proves most 
plainly that we shall some day have toreckon with the challenges 
and defiances of foreign Germanophobes unless these financial 
reforms are promptly completed.” 


The Weue Zezt (Berlin) blames the Government for its ex- 
travagant and unprofitable expenditure of public money in colo- 

















MOTHER EUROPA’S OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 


Europe is saddled with an armed incubus in the shape of Prussia, 
so bristling with weapons that Russia, France, England, and Italy 
are afraid to interfere. —Mucha (Warsaw). 


nization and armaments. The people’s earnings are being flung 
out of the window to gratify the fantastic dreams of national ag- 
grandizement cherished by those in power. Thus we read: 


“If weedo our duty we shall no longer find pleasure and satis- 
faction in the financial system which leads Prussia to waste the 
resources and means of the people in the pursuit of wild adven- 
tures in every direction. If the Government takes up every proj- 
ect that comes within its reach, if it scatters its funds to the four 
quarters of the globe, it is possible that these politicians in their 
avaricious chase after wealth will find themselves at the decisive 
moment without the sinews of war, and in a position where for- 
eign nations will be able to dictate terms to them.”—Zvans/lations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WHY CANADA PREFERS AMERICAN TO 
ENGLISH IMMIGRANTS 


+ Ree Canadian immigration laws are very stringent, and the 

rule of selection, while impartial, actually works largely in 
favor of Americans as against those from the mother country, be- 
cause the Americans bring more money and are better fitted to the 
environment. Every immigrant, male or female, eighteen years of 
age or over, who arrives in Canada must possess $25, unless going 
to some definite employment or to friends or relatives. Whenever 
such immigrant within two years of landing becomes a public charge 
or a condemned criminal, he or she may be deported. This rule, 
says J. Hall Richardson in 7he Fortnightly Review (London), 
“has been stringently enforced.” The labor market, as Canadian 
labor organizations demand, is not to be glutted “by subsidized 
immigration to the point of depressing the rate of wages or to that 

’ 


of assisting employers to resist strikes.” The Salvation Army and 


other charitable institutions have been instrumental in dumping so 


’ 


many British “undesirables” on Canadian soil that in a book en- 
titled “Opportunities in Canada” (1909), printed by order of the 
Minister of the Interior, we read that “it has been found necessary 
to check the tendency of British magistrates and philanthropic 
societies to unload social problems of the mother country upon 
Canada.” 

The consequence was, says Mr. Richardson, that in 1908 there 
was a decrease of about 60 per cent. in the number of emigrants 
who left the mother country for Canada. One of the reasons for 
this decrease lay in the fact that the British immigrant can scarcely 
compete with the American, declares this writer. To quote his 


words : 


“American financial troubles led to an American invasion of 
border towns, and the immigrants from the old country found 
themselves in the fiercest competition with train-loads of keen, 
practical people, whose ways, mode of living, and general adapta- 
bility made them infinitely more acceptable to the Canadians them- 
selves than could possibly be the ‘difficult’ Londoners and town- 
bred Englishmen generally who, whatever may be asserted to the 
contrary, are certainly not liked in Canada.” 


He gives the following reasons why the Canadians prefer immi- 
grants from the United States: 


“The Canadians welcome the Americans. They prefer them to 
Britishers. If proof were wanted, I find it in a pamphlet officially 
published, entitled ‘Immigration Facts and Figures.’ The object 
of this compilation, issued early last year, is to show that the 
Americans are much more suitable settlers than the English, Irish, 
and Scotch. Critics asserted that Mr. Bruce Walker ‘wrote to 
order,’ in view of the elections which were then approaching, in 
condemning English philanthropic emigration. For my own part, 
I think his report was impartial, but certainly ‘Facts and Figures’ 
was not above suspicion of having been prepared with a purpose 
—and that a political one. 

“Taking the figures for the years January 1, 1897, to March 31, 
1908, it was shown that only 18 per cent. of the total arrivals from 
England and Wales made homestead entry in Western Canada, 
whereas 43 percent. of the arrivals from the United States became 
homesteaders. Further, in 1907-8 alone they brought with them 
more than $52,000,000, or nearly £200 per head, cashand settlers ’ 
effects. Then, too, 883 English were deported, having become a 
public charge, as against 51 Americans. To this may be added 
that the relative cost of bringing immigrants to Canada was esti- 
mated in soo4 at: British, $4.68 per head, American, $4.53, and 
Continental, $2.24.” 

Mr. Richardson argues from these facts that Canada is likely to 
become more and more un-English, unless a more capable, desir- 
able, and well-furnished class of British emigrants be sent out. 
Canada does not want the “submerged tenth.” As this writer 
observes: 

“Should this importation of American stock (and dollars) con- 
tinue, simultaneously with the immigration of the Scandinavians, 
Gallicians, and others from foreign lands, it is not difficult to pre- 
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dict the period when Canada will be no longer predominantly 
British in blood origin. If that time should come, what kinship 
bonds of sympathy will exist to maintain the Dominion as part of 
the Empire? ... The Deputy Minister [of the Interior in his 
latest report] speaks of the unprecedented number of arrivals from 
the United States as the most satisfactory feature of the returns. 
It is no imaginary danger, therefore, that Canada will become 
American in spite of herself unless we send her the right class of 
emigrant.” 


From the report of United States Consul Franklin D. Hale, of 
Charlottetown, Canada, we learn the following facts. 
substance : 


He says in 


“From 75,000 to 100,000 people are expected to leave the United 
States for Canada in 1909, carrying with them many millions of 
dollars. Since 1903, 200,000 homesteads have been granted to 
settlers. The population of the Dominion has increased over 
1,000,000; the total trade has increased $178,000,000 and the reve- 
nue $30,000,000. The product of wheat in the three great Western 
agricultural provinces shows an increase of 100,000,000 bushels. 
The Minister of the Interior reports that in these three provinces 
there are still 240,072,000 acres available for homesteads.” 


OUR INTEREST IN THE ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY—The 
passing of the command of the sea from England to Germany 
would be regarded by American statesmen as a national disaster, 
declares the London Spectator. The United States is not worried 
by England’s marine predominance, because we hold Canada as a 
“hostage.” If America allowed Germany to wrest the hegemony 
of the ocean from Great Britain, this writer continues, it would 
put the United States in a much worse position toward the supreme 
naval Power than she occupies toward England, and it might be 
her best policy, in case of a struggle between Germany and Eng- 
land, to “let her broadsides roar with” those of the latter. Zhe 
Spectator unfolds its argument as follows: 

“ American statesmen know that if such aclash of interests were 


to take place they would not have the power to bring pressure 
upon Germany which they possess in our case owing to the con- 




















THE GERMAN HOUND FINDS HIMSELF BETWEEN TWO BULLDOGS. 

Mucha (Warsaw) 
tinuity of the frontier between Canada and the United States. To 
put the matter with perfect candor they have a hold upon us which 
they have not upon Germany. Germany, if she once obtained the 
command of the sea, would ke quite out of reach of any American 
pressure. German supremacy over Britain at sea, of a permanent 
kind, would at once make it necessary for America to secure her- 
self and the policy that she has created by outbuilding and out- 
organizing Germany in the matter of sea power. 

“But that might prove a task of the greatest difficulty, for it is 
hardly likely that Germany, having won the command of the sea, 
would quietly allow the United States to wrest it from her. It is 
not for us to suggest what will be the ultimate or practical effect 
of these considerations, but we do say without fear of contradiction 
that they exist and that they must affect the attitude taken up by 
the United States toward any struggle for sea power between us 
and Germany.” 
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-” SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


SIGNALING TO MARS 


F it were proposed to expend considerable sums of money in 
erecting a powerful plant to send messages by wireless teleg- 
raphy to the inhabitants of unexplored regions of Central Africa, 
we should doubtless hear suggestions that the effort be at least 
postponed until we should ascertain whether there are any inhabit- 
ants in the locality indicated and also whether they could detect 
and comprehend the messages when received. Considerations of 
this kind do not seem to bother the people who are planning to 
signal to Mars, among whom apparently are numbered a few well- 
known astronomers. It may be surmised, however, that these 
gentlemen consider speculation regarding 


“ Attention has already been called in these columns to Professor 
Wood’s idea of using a large black spot on the white alkali plains, 
with which signals may be ‘winked.’ According to Professor 
Wood, the spot could be made in small sections of black cloth 
arranged to roll up on cylinders, exposing the white ground under- 
neath, the cylinders being turned simultaneously by electric 
motors.” 


AUTOMOBILES OVERBLAMED 


HAT undue stress is being laid upon the frequency of accidents 

due to motor-cars is the editorial opinion of 7he American 
Machinist (New York, May 13). Statistics show that these form 
a relatively small proportion of all accidents 





methods of this nature as legitimate amuse- 
ment. When money is subscribed to carry out 
any of the proposed schemes, we may be justi- 
fied in protesting, but not before. Some of the 
plans that have been put forward are thus 
briefly summarized in 7he Scientific American 
(New York, May 15): 


“Professor Pickering’s idea of signaling to 
Mars by means of a huge system of mirrors, 
which will flash the sun’s light rhythmically to 
our planetary neighbor, seems to have attracted 
not a little attention, and to have called forth 
other schemes from more or less eminent 
scientists. 

“Professor Pickering believes that $100,000 
should be spent in preliminary work before 
any attempt is made to flash signals. These 
preparations will consist in the building of a 
huge telescope, and in experimental observa- 
tions made with the cooperation of the fore- 
most astronomers of the world. The object of 
this preliminary work is to decide whether or 
not the canals of Mars are really artificial. In 
all, three years’ time would be consumed in 
these preliminaries. 








due to vehicles—seemingly a smaller propor- 
tion even than one would expect from the 
higher speed at which automobiles are operated. 
Says the writer : 


“The entire subject of accidents is receiving 
a large amount of deserved attention, but of all 
the numerous sources of accidents, a minor one, 
the automobile, receives more attention than, 
perhaps, all others combined. It is in this city 
especially that much space has been devoted by 
the daily papers to automobile accidents, and 
while such accidents have deserved all the at- 
tention they have received, the fact, neverthe- 
less, remains that accidents and fatalities far 
exceeding in number those due to the automo- 
bile pass unnoticed except when they are ac- 
companied by spectacular features. 

“The police records of this city show that 
between January 1 and April 10 there were 434 
vehicular accidents within the city limits, of 
which 162 were due to street-cars, 167 to horse- 
drawn vehicles, and 90 to automobiles. Look- 
ing at the matter in a larger way, the report of 
the Board of Health for this city for 1906, the 
last which we have at hand, shows a total of 








“A correspondent of the New York Szz, 
who states that he is a practical heliograph 
man, calls attention to a fact which seems to 
have been overlooked. Professor Pickering 


they must necessarily be moved by machinery. 

His idea appears to be that if they were each ten feet across, 
there would be about 500 of them tothe mile. The heliograph 
man points out that a pocket mirror two inches square will 
do just as much work as a mirror that is ten feet square. All that 
any mirror can reflect is the single image of the sun. He states 
that it is possible to flash from 6 to 48 miles with a shaving-glass. 
This seems to be borne out by the fact that the standard size of an 
army heliograph is less than 4 inches. Hence, 10-foot mirrors 
would hardly be any more serviceable than 4-inch mirrors. Zhe 
Sun's correspondent suggests that instead of spending $10,000,000 
on an elaborate system of mechanically moved mirrors, it will be 
much cheaper to buy 5,000 10-cent mirrors, or to make a bargain 
with any looking-glass manufacturer to sell scraps of silvered plate 
glass at least 2 inches square. An army of 5,000 men should then 
be deployed, stationed 1o feet apart on the Staked Plains of Texas. 
They should be given a front sight which will enable them to aim 
at Mars. 

“Prof. David Todd, of Amherst College, also intends to improve 
the opportunity offered by the earth’s proximity to Mars next 
autumn to discover whether or not the planet is really inhabited. 
He assumes that if Mars has inhabitants, and if they are as intelli- 
gent as we are, they may possibly attempt to communicate with 
the earth at that time, and that they may employ Hertzian waves 
for the purpose. It is his plan to take the most sensitive wireless 
telegraph receivers he can find up in a balloon, in order to diminish 
any obstructive influence that the atmosphere may exert, and listen 
for signals in space. We wonder how Professor Todd ean tell 
whether his signals come from Mars, or whether the receivers have 
not simply responded to electrical waves sent out from the sun. 


PROF. DAVID TODD, 


Of Amherst, who plans to ascend ten 
miles in a balloon to observe Mars without : : sie 
the disturbing influences of the lower 0ticed, which they would not have done if 
proposes to make mirrors of such a size that _ strata of the atmosphere. 


3,781 deaths from violent causes, not including 
murders and suicides, this being an average of 
over Io per day, most of which passed un- 


caused by automobiles. The explanation of 
the prominence given by the daily press to 
automobile accidents is undoubtedly that the machine is a new 
factor in our civilization and that the accidents caused by it are 
public in their very nature, added to which is the proper indigna- 
tion at the recklessness of a few automobile drivers and their at- 
tempts to use their machines as means of escape when this reck- 
lessness leads to serious consequences. That such drivers need a 
sharp taste of the law we would be the last to deny, and in bring- 
ing this about the present agitation is the natural and perhaps 
necessary means. At the same time it remains true that the auto- 
mobile is not the leader as an engine of destruction that many have 
come to regard it, the commonplace street-car and the horse-drawn 
wagon, which pass almost unnoticed, leading it in large numbers 
as the above figures testify. 

“The matter has been largely complicated by the improvement 
in our streets due to the introduction of asphalt pavements, which 
has brought about a large increase in the number of pedestrians 
who cross the streets where they should not. Ina legal sense the 
pedestrian has the right of way on the crossing but not elsewhere 
on the highway, and while this is the last reason that can be given 
for any lack of care by an automobile-driver, the fact remains that 
the prevailing practise has largely increased his difficulties as well 
as the pedestrian’s danger. 

“When the ordinary speeds of automobiles and of horse-drawn 
vehicles are compared it is at first sight surprizing that the latter 
should be a more prolific source of accidents than the former. 
The result is doubtless due to the superior control of the automo- 
bile-driver over his vehicle. The quickness and certainty with 
which an automobile may be brought to a stop can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have operated one of the machines. But 
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for this and for the further fact that it is scarcely possible for it to 
run away, the two classes of vehicles would doubtless change 
places as sources of accidents.” 


IMPROVED MOVING-PICTURES 
MPROVEMENTS in cinematograph machinery which give 
great stability to the image, and avoid the familiar and annoy- 
ing fluttering or winking effect, are described by a contributor to 
La Nature (Paris, May 5). These improvements, which are due 
to a Polish inventor named Proszynski, will make it possible, we 
are told, for an amateur to take pictures for the cinematograph 


with a camera that may be held in the hand. Says the writer: 


“The principal improvements made in cinematographic appa- 
ratus have aimed to do away with scintillation and give fixity to 
the image projected on the screen. Mr. De Proszynski, who has 
been working on the problem for several years, sought at the out- 
set to perfect the systems most generally used; but he has been 
led by mathematical analysis of each movement to build an entirely 
new machine which fulfils well all the conditions imposed upon it. 
The speed of displacement, at the moment when one image gives 























PRINCIPLE OF PROSZYNSKI’S MACHINE, 


1. Details of the apparatus. 2. Curve described by the prongs that move 


the film. 


place to the following, may be ;45 second. This makes it possible 
to leave the image on the screen arelatively long time and do away 
with the ‘winking’ effect that comes from the action of the shutter. 
Great stability of the image is obtained, altho the film is simply 
held, without pressure, between guides; the noise is reduced to a 
slight rustling. The film is grasped softly by the prongs, which 
do not press down the perforations. This apparatus was shown 
recently to the Société de Physique and the Société d’Encourage- 
ment; experiments have shown that the improvements foreseen by 
calculation are realizable in practise. 

“The band is moved by means of prongs (Fig. 1), which describe 
a special curve (Fig. 2) one part of which is practically straight 
(a to 6) and the rest circular (6c d). The prongs are fixt at the 
end of a lever controlled by the rotation of a secondary crank 4 
attached to anarm oscillating abouta point B. Thecrank 4 turns 
with variable speed, so calculated that it is very great when the 
prongs descend and much less when they ascend, that is to say, at 
the moment when they penetrate and leave the holes. 

“The mechanism that produces these variations works in thr_e 
continuous circular motions—that of the axis of the secondary 
crank A (Fig. 1), that of the motor axis or of the fly-wheel V7, and 
that of a ring D that bears the gudgeon. This latter serves as 
an intermediary between the two others; it traverses an arm / 
attached to the fly-wheel and acts on an elastic fork g attached to 
the endof 4. The movement that results from these combinations 
is really quite complicated, but it should be noted that it is obtained 
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by very simple elements, always in contact with one another and 
animated by continuous circular motions. This explains the al- 
most silent working of the machine, the slight wear of the holes 
on the bands of film, even after long use, and consequently the 
stability of the image. 

“ Besides the machine intended for ordinary work, as well for 
projecting views as for taking negatives, Mr. Proszynski has also 
constructed, on the same principle, an apparatus for the tourist 
who wishes to take street or country scenes, holding the camera in 
his hand. <A special motor, run by comprest air, enables him to 
work with about 500 feet of film, and to obtain, under these con- 
ditions, views whose images are as stable as if the apparatus had 
stood ona tripod. These devices embody great knowledge and 
remarkable ingenuity. The models that we have seen at work re- 
spond well to the foresight of the inventor and it is to be hoped 
that they will soon be placed on the market.”— 7vanslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SEA-WATER AS A SERUM 


‘REATMENT of certain diseases by subcutaneous injections 

of warm sea-water has been looked upon with favor by many 
physicians since the attention of the American medical profession 
was rst directed to it last November by Dr. Robert-Simon. In 
the Archives of Pediatrics (New York, May) Dr. Theodore Le 
Boutillier, of Philadelphia, gives an account of its successful use, 
ina large number of cases, with children. Use of sea-water in 
this way, the author asserts, follows rationally the theory of the 
marine origin of life and corresponds to the fact that blood-serum 
and sea-water contain the same chemical constituents in approxi- 


mately the same proportions. Says Dr. Le Boutillier: 


“Endeavoring to find a fluid in which leucocytes [the white pro- 
tective blood-corpuscles] continued to live, Quinton discovered 
that in a solution of sea-water leucocytes of not only man, but also 
of fish, reptiles, birds, dogs, and rabbits, continued their ameboid 
movements for a number of hours. This is the only serum in 
which this has ever been accomplished. In experimenting on a 
dog, for instance, he injected into it, in amount equal to its weight, 
a quantity of isotonic sea-water, which was eliminated rapidly 
through the kidneys. There followed no bad effects and within 
two days the dog was ina remarkably good condition....... 

“ A number of series of experiments have been recorded in France, 
in which the use of isotonic sea-water was compared to that of 
physiologic salt solution, the results showing that the action of the 
isotonic sea-water is far more rapid, and of more lasting effect 
than that of physiologic salt solution, while in cases in which no 
result was obtained by the use of the latter, when sea-water was 
administered the improvement was rapid. This has been noticed 
particularly in the cases of inanition in the new-born, where the in- 
crease in weight per day was almost twice as great with the use of 
isotonic sea-water as with the physiologic salt solution. ...... 

“The action of isotonic sea-water is distinctly tonic. In other 
words, it supplies to the cell mineral elements which are lacking 
or needful to its proper action. It, in contradistinction to other 
serums, has no bactericidal action, but by building up the cell it 
increases in that way the cellular resistance to infection. Owing 
to its tonic action, the indications for the use of isotonic sea-water 
are numerous; indeed it might be said to be indicated wherever 
there is lack of tone or the breaking down of the cells. It is not 
supposed to be a panacea for all ills, but only to be used as a rapid 
and valuable aid in conjunction with other treatment. 

“The solution must be carefully prepared from fresh sea-water 
obtained far enough from the coast to insure against contamination 
from sewage, that is to say, thirty or forty miles at sea. To avoid 
bacteria which are found on the surface of the water, it should be 
collected in sterile bottles at a depth of from thirty to forty feet 
below the surface, and, if possible, when the sea is calm. It is 
said that water is best obtained where the sea-bed is sandy. The 
solution is made by mixing 83 parts of sea-water with 190 parts of 
pure spring-water. This mixture has a specific gravity of 1.008 
and has a molecular concentration equal to that of blood-serum. 
This is of importance owing to the fact that it produces a serum 
which, when injected subcutaneously, causes no pain or reaction 
and is the only serum of which this is true. The mixture is 
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filtered, cold, through a germ-proof Berkfeldt filter and put into 
sterile bottles. It must not be boiled or sterilized in an autoclave, 
as this produces a change which not only vitiates its action but 
causes pathogenic effects. It has further been proved that this 
solution will not continue to have its most beneficial action for a 
longer period than three or four weeks from the time of the collec- 
tion of the sea-water.” 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS IN 
EXPLOSIVES 


HE whole vast field of progress in blasting and military ex- 
plosives for the last twenty years was reviewed by Oscar 
Guttmann in the Cantor lectures delivered recently in London 
before the Royal Society of Arts. We quote below portions of 
an abstract made for 7he Engineering Magazine (New York). 
In the first place, it is noteworthy that, despite the great recent 
progress in high explosives, the use of the old black powder shows 
little sign of dying out. In Great Britain, we are told, more than 
half the explosives used in 1907 consisted of black powder. Prac- 
tically no progress has been made in this blasting agent since 1886, 
but a number of rough mixtures similar to black powder have been 
revived and are used extensively in Germany. We read: 


“Among these may be mentioned ‘sprengsalpeter,’ practically 
a black powder with sodium nitrate instead of potassium nitrate, 
‘petroklastite ’’ containing coal pitch and bichromate, and ‘cahii- 
cite,’ a mixture of potassium nitrate, sulfur, lampblack, cellulose, 
and iron sulfate. In America large quantities of sodium-nitrate 
powders are used. 

“There has been no special improvement in dynamite since 
blasting-gelatin was invented in 1875. This explosive and the 
gelatin dynamites have in most countries driven ‘kieselguhr ’ dyna- 
mite out of the field. Considerable advance, however, has been 
made in the removal of one of the chief objections to dynamite, its 
liability to freezing. The addition of nitrobenzine to nitroglycerin 
was one of the first expedients tried, but it was found that the pres- 
ence of the nitrobenzine reduced the explosive power when used 
in sufficient quantities to prevent freezing. Later dinitrotuluene 
was used, and in 1904 the addition of dinitroglycerin to trinitro- 
glycerin explosives was patented, together with a practical method 
of manufacturing dinitroglycerin. The latter is now made ona 
large scale in Germany. A large number of other additions have 
been tried, but none has been definitely adopted for the manufac- 
ture of unfreezable dynamites.” 


Perhaps the main advance in explosives during the last two 
decades, the writer goes on to tell us, has been in safety explosives 
for gaseous collieries, and this has been largely due to the use of 
ammonium nitrate. This is absolutely safe in all quantities, and 
altho it can not be used alone, a minimum quantity of added com- 
bustible avoids flames of great length and duration. The account 
goes on: 

“Explosives containing potassium chlorate were for long ex- 
cluded from the list of safety explosives on account of their extreme 
liability to explode under impact or friction. The recent advent 
of electrolytic methods for the manufacture of potassium chlorate 
has brought the pri¢e of this chemical down to a point where it 
can be used commercially in the manufacture of suitable explosives 
and a great deal of research has been applied to the investigation 
of methods of eliminating its dangerous qualities. Success has 
been attained by the addition to the explosive of some oil... ... 

“The first real safety explosive was a nitroglycerin explosive, 
carbonite. Curiously enough, it has not been surpassed for safety, 
tho it has been on the market for twenty years. The composition 
is saltpeter, cellulose, nitroglycerin, and sulfureted oil. The in- 
vestigation of nitroglycerin safety explosives has shown that the 
addition of cellulose to nitroglycerin compositions, as rye flour to 
carbonite or wood pulp to other explosives, renders them highly 
inert in fire damp mixtures. 

“In every European country the use of gunpowder is prohibited 
in fiery mines. One black powder-like mixture, bobbinite, how- 
ever, has passed even the most stringent tests in England and has 
been admitted to the list of permitted explosives. It consists of 
about 64 parts of potassium nitrate, 2 parts of sulfur, and 19 parts 








of charcoal, with the addition of 15 parts of a mixture of ammonium 
and copper sulfates, or alternately of 8 parts of starch and 3 parts 
of paraffin wax with a corresponding increase in the other materials. 
Over a million pounds were used in Great Britain in 1907. It has 
the advantage of being slow-burning and of not unduly shattering 
the coal. The facts that the miners are used to black powder, and 
that if the bore-hole be overcharged as usual, bobbinite does not 
break up the coal badly, have also assisted in making it popular.” 

In closing, the writer quotes statistics of the use of safety ex- 
plosives in English.coal-mines, showing that in 1907, of a total of 
7,764,122 pounds, over 22 per cent. was saxonite, which contains 
a large percentage of nitroglycerin, and 14 percent. was bobbinite, 
the remaining 64 percent. being distributed among eleven varieties 
of nitroglycerin and ammonium nitrate powders. 


WHY DRUNKEN MEN SEE DOUBLE 


HIS question, remarks a writer in 7he Scientific American 
(New York, May 8), is not strictly pertinent, for, to see 
double, one must have two good eyes. No amount of alcohol 
would make a one-eyed man see double. Supposing the two eyes 
to exist, however, why should an intoxicated man see two images 
of an object with them, while a normal person sees only one? 
Says the writer: 
“When we wish to see distinctly, we automatically so adjust the 


eyes laterally, by converging them more or less (they are always 
to greater or less extent convergent in the case of normal eyes) that 








% 











the image formed in each falls upon the sensitive point of the ret- 
ina. If the object is too far off to enable us to get a distinct 
image thereof in either eye, we can do one of several things. We 
can bring it nearer, so as to throw its sharpest image on the retina 
instead of before it; or we can by contracting the eye muscles 
bring the retina nearer the lens; or we may use a concave lens to 
throw the image farther front in the eye; or, last of all, we may do 
with the eye what we may do with a camera—reduce the convexity 
of the lens itself. _ 

“Both eyes may be moved either upward or downward, or to the 
right or to the left, in the plane in which they lie. They may also 
be made mere or less convergent; but it is impossible to direct 
one of them upward and the other downward. If weconverge them 
so that the two images fall on the sensitive point of the correspond- 
ing retinas, we get in the brain a sharp image. If, however, from 
any Cause, we are not able to move the eyeballs so as to have this 
image fall on the respective sensitive points of the retina, we see 
double. This is shown in the annexed sketches, in which Fig. 1 
represents the position of the two eyes as properly fixt on an ob- 
ject O, the images 0,0. coming at the sensitive point of each ret- 
ina. In Fig. 2, however, the eyes are too much, and in Fig. 3 
too little convergent; so that in either case the brain sees two ob- 
jects instead of one. 

“This seeing double ean be caused by temporary or permanent 
paralysis of either the inner or the outer lateral muscles of the eye- 
balls. For permanent paralysis there may be any one of several 
causes ; for temporary paralysis also, among these latter being the 
excessive use of alcohol or of tobacco, or of both together, or the 
effect of poison, as for instance lead. Under the influence of strong 
drink, the controlling muscles of the eye, like others of the body, 
are not under command; hence, some drunken subjects stammer 
in their speech, others stagger in their walk, and others see double.” 
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NATURE'S. WAY WITH A DESERT 


ESERTS that are incapable of sustaining plant life remain 
barren ; but fertile tracts of land on which every living thing 

has been suddenly destroyed will in time bloom again as the rose, 
no matter how isolated they may be. Perhaps the experiment here 
indicated has been tried on the largest scale and in the most striking 
way by nature with the celebrated volcanic island of Krakatau in 
the strait between Java and Sumatra. Twenty-five years ago 
this island was blown to bits by a volcanic explosion, which 
reduced it one-half in size and transformed it from a forest-covered 
paradise to a desert of pumice and volcanic ash. Altho 12 miles 
from the nearest land and 22 miles from the nearest point of 
Sumatra, from which most seeds would have to be carried by wind 
or water, the island is now covered again with luxuriant vegetation, 
including trees 50 feet tall. The progress of this remarkable vege- 


table “colonization” is told ina recent book by Prof. A. Ernst. 


From a review in ature (London, May 6) we quote the following : 


“In 1886, when Dr. Treub visited the island, its repopulation 
had already begun. Blue-green alga, without doubt wind-borne, 

















NEW VEGETATION ON A DEVASTATED ISLAND, 
Clearing in the Strand-forest. To the left in the foreground Scae- 
vola Koenigit; behind the grasses (Saccharum spontaneum ) a group 


of coconut palms. Southeast coast of Krakatau. From “The New 
Flora of the Volcanic Island of Krakatau.”’ 


had formed a gelatinous layer on pumice and volcanic ash, and on 
the exposed rocks in the ravines on the mountain slopes; these 
formed a suitable nidus for the germination of wind-borne spores 
of mosses and ferns, as well as of seeds. Ferns preponderated at 
this early stage, being represented by eleven widely spread Indo- 
Malayan species; in the drift-zone of the beach were seedlings of 
nine phanerogams which had grown from sea-borne fruits or seeds ; 
two of these were found in the interior and on the mountain slopes, 
with the addition of four species of Compositz and two grasses, 
the fruits of which had obviously been brought by air-currents. 
Thus it was seen that the colonization of an isolated high volcanic 
island does not proceed on the same lines as those of a coral island, 
where the elements of the strand-flora, brought by sea, are of the 
first importance, Here the wind-borne element played the princi- 
pal part, and the flora of the interior had developed independently 
of the strand-flora, and with much greater rapidity. 

“It is to be regretted that more than ten years elapsed before 
the second exploration of the new Krakatau in March, 1897. The 
number of species was then much increased, and amounted to fifty- 
three seed-plants and twelve vascular cryptogams; the ground 
was, in some cases, completely covered, and characteristic plant 
associations were forming. . . . Inland the vegetation constituted 
a kind of grass-steppe, the grass occasionally reaching a man’s 
Height and sometimes forming a thick jungle, On the hills and 


ridges were lower grasses with numerous ferns and a few seed- 
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plants; ferns still predominated largely on the rock surfaces. 
Shrubs were few and trees rare. Of the fifty-three seed-plants it 
was estimated that thirty-two had come by sea, seventeen had been 
introduced by wind agency, and four by fruit-eating animals or by 
man. The results of a third expedition, in 1905, have not been 
published. In April, 1906, was planned the short expedition of 
which the present is an account. 

“The progress made by the vegetation since 1897 was remark- 
able; almost the whole south side of the island was seen to be 
covered with green. In the drift-zone on the beach was a great 
variety of fruit and seeds of land-plants, some quite fresh, some 
already germinated and rooted to the ground. They represent the 
widely distributed strand-plants which are the first colonists of 
recently formed coral reefs and islands, and owe their buoyancy to 
air spaces or light tissue in pericarp or seed-coat.” 

Further inland, the writer goes on to say, were long, trailing 
vines forming a dense network with tall grasses and sedges, and 
further still a young forest of trees and shrubs, presenting an almost 
continuous mass of foliage. There were coconut palms, screw- 
pines, and figs, and beyond this belt of forest a steppe-like vegeta- 
tion of grasses, reeds, and vines, forming a dense jungle. When 
we remember the conditions under which all this transformation 
has taken place, it seems almost miraculous. 
in closing : 


The reviewer says, 


“ As regards the means by which the islands have been colonized, 
it is estimated that of the seed-plants 39 per cent. to 72 per cent. 


have been brought by sea-currents, ro per cent. to 19 per cent. by 
birds, and 16 per cent. to 30 percent. by air-currents ; air-currents 


are also responsible for the presence of the ferns and lower 
cryptogams.” 


HEAT PRODUCED BY THE HEART 


” aaers the heart by its contraction not only maintains the cir- 

culation of the blood, but produces heat, is well understood 
Prof. in the MWedicinische 
Blatter (April 10), discusses the means by which this heat is dis- 
persed and the heart prevented from being overheated. Says 7he 


Lancet (London, May 8): 


“He pointed out that whereas in cold-blooded animals the heart 
is often at a distance from the lungs and in many of them is sur- 
rounded by the liver, in warm-blooded animals it is closely invested 
by the lungs, and in birds by the air sacs. He has calculated that 
in man about 322 calories of heat are abstracted from the body 
daily by means of the lungs, 80 being employed {in warming the 
expired air and 242 in saturating it with water vapor. He esti- 
mated the heat produced by the heart at about 7o calories daily, 
and he suggested that this was. in part given off to the surrounding 
organs, especially the lungs. Some experiments by Yoshimura, 
in the physiological laboratory at Vienna, by means of thermo- 
needles, showed that the walls of the ventricles were about half a 
degree warmer than the lungs, and that the farther the spot investi- 
gated was from the heart the cooler its temperature was. The 
wall of the left ventricle showed a higher temperature than the 
blood contained in it, and with the heart exposed the difference 
might be as much as two degrees. The blood in the left ventricle 
was found to be lower in temperature than that in the right, which 
is attributed to the fact that the blood coming to the right side is 
brought from regions in which active processes of oxidation are in 
progress. Professor Exner stated that the heart gives off one- 
fifteenth to one-tenth of the heat produced by it from its surface, 
and that if this loss be prevented by surrounding the heart with a 
non-conductor its temperature rises. The right ventricle is not 
surrounded by the lungs, and owing to its thinner walls and to the 
comparatively sma]] amount of work it has to do—viz., only about 
one-seventh or one-eighth of that of the left—the importance of its 


cooling is less.” 


by physiologists. Sigmund Exner, 


These conclusions have been criticized by Dr. Max Herz, who 


suggests that the blood circulating in the coronary vessels is of 
much greater importance in abstracting the heat than the loss from 


the surface to the lungs. Obviously, the heat produced by the 
heart’s contraction must be rapidly dissipated, and probably beth 


these factors play their parts in the action. 
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THE APPARENTLY DROWNED 


I’ is disquieting to be told that many persons, apparently 

drowned, still die when they could have been saved by the 
application of proper methods. Artificial respiration is the favor- 
ite mode of treatment at present. Of the many methods devised, 
at least four are now incommon use; but how many persons know 
how to apply any of them properly and persistently? Zhe Lancet 
(London, April 24), in an editorial review of a recent lecture before 
the Royal College of Surgeons by Dr. Arthur Keith, expresses the 
opinion that a machine will yet be used for this purpose. Most 
of the earlier methods of resuscitation, Dr. Keith tells us, are now 
disused. We read: 


“Practically all the methods advised by the society in its early 
years have been discarded and condemned since; for the thought 
can not fail to arise that our most cherished modern methods may 
in their turn be rejected by those that come after us. Stimulants 
to the nose and skin, bleeding, emetics, and the fumigation of the 
large intestine with tobacco smoke, all these were looked upon as 
valuable methods of reviving the drowned, but now they are un- 
known. Warmth and friction of the skin still survive and are of 
definite value, and especially useful is warmth. The only method 
of artificial respiration that was then known was direct inflation 
from the operator’s mouth, and tho this was discarded later by the 
society, many recoveries were ascribed to its use, and it is prob- 
ably by no means useless....... 

“In cases of drowning it is now acknowledged that water does 
enter the lungs, tho until quite recently this fact was denied. In 
one case a dog in drowning received into its lungs more than 700 
cubic centimeters of water; and one part of the problem of resus- 
citation is the removal of this water from the lungs. Some of it 
is absorbed from the lungs, for if an animal is drowned in water 
stained with a pigment the coloring-matter can be traced into the 
pulmonary lymphatics. The disturbance of the circulation is as 
important as the disturbance of the respiration; when it begins to 
fail, the right heart is distended and the abdominal viscera are en- 
gorged with blood....... 

“Dr. Keith thinks that artificial respiration, however carefully 
performed, is not likely to be successful in more than one in twenty 
or thirty of the cases, but as it can not be said beforehand which 
is the exceptional case, artificial respiration should be performed 
with the utmost care in all. Appeals to the statistics at present 
available are vain. Successful cases are much more likely to be 
put on record than are those in which failure has occurred, but if 
we may judge by statistics every method has shown a large amount 
of success. 

“We can not look upon the results of artificial respiration at the 
present time as satisfactory. Many cases do, indeed, recover, but 
it is probable that many die who might have survived had suitable 
treatment been adopted. We do not deny the great progress that 
has been made in the resuscitation of the asphyxiated and we 
recognize the enormous amount of care which has been expended 
in these researches, but we fee] that there is much more to be done. 
It is possible that the impulsion and extraction of air by means of 
a machine, provided that care is taken to see that it is not used to 
excess, may yet replace other methods when the mechanism is at 
hand, for a machine is tireless and thorough, and less room is left 
for want of knowledge.” 


OUR SHRINKING BRAINS—With regard to the brain the state- 
ment is made by Dr. S, Minotin his recent book on “ Age, Growth, 
and Death” (New York) that after about forty years of age, the 
brain begins gradually to grow less in weight for the persons of the 
same age and weight. Says 72 Canada Lancet (Toronto, May) 
in a review < 

“This loss in brain weight is due to loss in weight in the indi- 
vidual cells ; in other words, the protoplasm is gradually disappear- 
ing from the cells. The atrophy of the various structures of the 
body ‘is preeminently a characteristic of the old.’ But as the 
cells of the organs of the body waste in size, the connective tissue 
or the common tissue of the organs increases in amount. There 
iS, therefore, a constant battle going on between the higher forms 
of tissues and the lower, with a steady mastery on the part of the 
lower. Man, the highest manifestation of animalalife, suffers most 


from the condition known as old age. It is in him that the 
characteristics are most revealed. ‘The human species stands 
at the top of the scale and it also suffers most from old age.’ 
Blood corpuscles are dying and being used as coloring matter, the 
hairs fall off and do not grow again, the epithelium of the skin is 
being constantly shed, and so on throughout the body.” 


DANGERS OF WIRELESS 


“T° HAT wireless telegraphy is accompanied by dangers to those 

who are exposed to the prolonged action of the currents of 
high frequency and high tension which it necessitates is asserted 
in an article by Dr. Bellier, of the French Navy, published in the 
Archives de Médecine Navale(March,1909). Says The National 
Druggist (St. Louis, May): 


“It has been found that those persons who operate the apparatus 
emitting the Hertzian oscillations are frequently troubled with de- 
fects of vision and conjunctivitis, more or less intense, caused 
probably by the direct action of the sparks. The conjunctivitis is 
sometimes complicated with keratitis. 

“The electric spark also sometimes causes eczema of the eyelids 
and of the wrists; nervous palpitations have also been noted. 
Further experiments may bring to light the existence of other 
maladies due to the spark. At any rate the action upon the eyes 
appears to be well established. Dr. Bellier suggests that teleg-. 
raphers operating the wireless system be provided with dark blue, 
or, better, yellow spectacles to protect the eyes against the influ- 
ence of the chemical and ultra-violet rays.” 


In an editorial in Zhe Press (New York, May 14) the existence 


of what the writer calls “the wireless eye” is further discust as 
follows ; 


“The theory is, apparently, that not only the sparks and dis- 
charges from the powerful sending machines are productive of 
harm, but that the actual waves themselves may have an effect in 
causing the new disease. If the latter etiology be correct, it is 
manifest that outsiders might fall victims to the waves, particularly 
those living near large wireless installations, 

“The foregoing seems like a bit of picturesque sensationalism, 
nothing more; but it has stirred up enough interest in England to 
draw a protesting letter from Mr. Marconi to the London 77mes. 
‘As I am not ambitious,’ he writes, ‘to be associated with any new 
addition to the already sufficiently sorrowful list of occupational 
diseases, perhaps you will allow me the courtesy of your columns 
to state . . . that my own experience and that of the companies 
associated with my name... supply no evidence whatever in 
support of these suggestions.” Mr. Marconi goes on to explain 
that ordinary foresight led him to surround the sparks and dis- 
charges at high-power stations with opaque screens. No other 


precautions were found necessary, and the health of the operators 
has never suffered. Perhaps the operators of the French Navy 
were not thus protected.” 


HEARING ELECTRICITY—That the ear may perceive an alter- 
nating electric current directly, without previously converting it 
into mechanical movement, as in a telephone disk, is indicated by 
experiments made recently by Joseph Rieder at, Steglitz, Germany. 
He finds that it is possible, by simple apparatus, to charge the 
whole body with the rapidly alternating impulses due to the cur- 
rent. The drum of the ear vibrates in response to this action, and 
hence a sound is heard. It is necessary simply to press against 
the ear the outer metallic coating of a Leyden jar whose inner coat: 
ing is connected with one pole of an induction coil, and to grasp 
the opposite pole with the hand. Says the author of a note in the 
Revue Scientifigue (Paris, March 13): 

“Rieder thinks it not impossible to perfect this arrangement so 


that it will transmit speech telephonically. It would be interesting 
to see whether some deaf people might not be sensitive to the de- 


vice. As Mr. Rieder finds that there is a feeling of oppression in 
the ear for several hours after such experiments the auditive organs 
must be acted upon in quite a different way from that of an ordi: 
nary telephone. Caution is therefore necessary in tests of this 
kind.”— Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 








FRENCH VIEW OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


J a HE creative power that lies at the root of the national mind 

of America never declared itself mere forcibly, says Mr. 
Regis Michaud, writing in La Revue du Mois (Paris), than when 
it evolved the cultus knownas Christian Science. About this form 
of religion, which springs in reality trom the perennia) optimism 
that characterizes the American heart, there is nothing of the vul- 
gar revivalism which marked the aposteship of the late Mr. Dowie, 
or the grotesque corybantism which is the native sign of many, 
if not most, of the mushroom religions that come into being but to 
pass away unhonored and unsung. To this French writer it is an 
important sign that such important thinkers as Professor James, 
the pragmatist, and Mark Twain, the student of human nature, 
have devoted time to investigating the phenomena that have en- 


gendered its rise and success. Says Mr. Michaud: 


“To-day Christian Science has at least a million followers. It 
has churches in both hemispheres. Its congregations are not com- 
posed of common, unthinking men, but of university men, artists, 
shrewd business men, all remarkable for their intelligence and 
commonsense. Many of the better-known churches note with envy 
the successes of the Christian-Scientist congregations, and many 
of them end by copying the methods adopted by the rivals in win- 
ning over adherents. In its essence, this Christian Science has 
all the elements of paternalism, Its first aim is to foresee the 
currents of human thought, and, having grasped their tendencies, 
to guide them—clearly a relic of the form of government dearest 
to the earliest settlers of North America, when to Le the ‘father of 
his flock’ was the ideal ambition of every statesman. Also, this 
spirit of Christian Science is the logical outcome, in matters 
spiritual, of the wondrous faith Americans entertain in matters 
purely material. They have boundless faith in the future of their 
continent ; consequently their confidence in the never-failing good- 
ness of God is without limit. Thecultus is one founded explicitly 
on a‘science of vogue’ which is thoroughly American. The in- 
vestigator who cares to take pains can easily trace the course of 
American ‘attitudes’ at given periods. Everything is change— 
but change with its own currents of logic. Christian Science is 
a halting-place between Puritanism, with its rigid forms, and Ca)- 
vinism, with its harsh pessimism—the note, also, of the official 
churches which fail not to preach the native wickedness of 


mankind.” 


How the Christian Scientists came to reconcile their tenets with 
those of sects so apparently opposed to them, in point of creed as 
to spirit and matter, Mr. Michaud endeavors to tell. 
effect : 


He says, in 


It was not hard for Americans to pass from theological fatalism 
to that practical optimism which is their most abiding trait. And 
solely for this reason, that the Anglo-Saxon mind, in its quest of 
the utilitarian, has not the slightest regard for apparent contradic- 
tions. It required no Mrs. Eddy to codify the optimistica) beliefs 
which were born to Americans when they threw off the foreign 
yoke. , And it was just the fate of things that when Mrs. Eddy 
gave her attention to the cultus that has engaged her life, there 
was flourishing in the United States a man who was thoroughly 
representative of the American idea. It was perfectly consonant 
with his peculiar genius that he should be able to find a passage 
from puritanical fatalism to practical optimism, or the desire to 
live and be active, which is really Pragmatism. He did not reject 
the idea of “fatalism,” which is of the essence of Calvinism; but 
he insisted on the existence of a “law” of fatalism which, postu- 
lating as it did, the reason of the “ All,” or God, required confiding 
and cheerful submission to His ordinances. Here is the germ of 
optimism, or belief that “whatever is, is right,” as Pope has it. 
The teachings of Walt Whitman bore the same impress of the opti- 


mistical spirit. 
According to Mr. Michaud Christian Science counts for much 
in pointing out the newest methods of reasoning to the modern 


psychologist. Accepting Christian Science, only the will counts. 
Is this not also the essence of Mr. James’s pragmatism ? asks the 
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Thus: “1 do not 


French writer, proceeding to give an example. 
tremble because I fear; but I fear because I tremble. 


Therefore 
1 w7/? not tremble, and consequently sha)) not fear.” Here, in- 
Finally, 
Mr. Michaud thinks that if this notion of the spirit is to dominate 
all ideas in the future, it will have bad results for the sacrament 
of matrimony, spirit accounting for so much. He expresses the 
opinion that matrimony is at present undergoing a crisis in Ameri- 
can society, precisely owing to notions which have come from the 
tabernacles of Christian Science, and which put forward the idea 
that “as the generations of human kind decrease, God will reveal 
himself more fully to men ”—which, says Mr. Michaud, would ap- 
pear to place a premium on race-murder.—Tyanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


deed, he declares, is the maximum exercise of the will. 


WHAT THE POPE THINKS OF WOMAN. 
SUFFRAGE 


 agevewrscieet THOLIC journals are correcting the impression 
created by the daily press that Pius X. has publicly con- 
demned the woman-suffrage movement. But it is made equally 
clear that he does not encourage it. The Catholic News (New 
York) says that the occasion of his recent utterance was the recep- 
tion in audience of a )arge number of distinguished women of ltaly 
and France, members of the well-known organizations, “Union fra 
le Donne Catholiche d’ Italia,” “ Ligue Patriotique Francaise,” and 
“Association des Dames Frangaises.” ome, a weekly Catholic 
journal printed in English in the Eternal City, informs us that the 
president of the Italian organization “read an address promising 
His Holiness the cooperation of these bodies in his great work for 
the restoration of all things in Christ,” and that Pius X. in reply- 
ing “touched upon some of the vital questions connected with the 
woman’s movement of the day.” He is said to have pointed out 
that it is “an error to suppose that woman has the same rights and 
the same social function as man, She is not his slave or his ser- 
vant, but his companion and helpmate.” “Their functions are 
different, but both equally noble and harmonizing in the scope of 


But woman’s 


functions are not confined within the home, he said. She has also 
a social mission. 


forming the family and educating the offspring. 


The Pope thus continued: 


“J would suggest also that you give serious attention to the 
study of pedagogy, so that you may learn the rules for the in- 
struction of the young and become better equipped for the difficult 
work of education. To-day there is a tendency to spoil the child 
by sparing the rod and to act on the belief that children wil) grow 
up good Christians and good citizens when nurtured on kisses and 
caresses. Then again, if you are to be good housewives you must 
learn something of the principles of domestic economy, which will 
enable you to regulate your households with thrift and order. But 
above all else, be assiduous in your religious duties, remembering 
that while the truly pious woman is the mistress of the house and 
of the heart of her husband, she becomes the bane of both when 
she is without faith.” 


“It will be observed,” remarks Rowe, commenting upon the 


Pope’s address, “that the Holy Father gives due prominence to 
the work of woman in the social movement.” It adds: 


“He has not, of course, made any formal pronouncement on the 
political movement among women, but in more than one private or 
semi-private conversation he has let it be clearly seen that he has 
no sympathy with the female demagog—or, indeed, for that mat- 
ter, with the male demagog of the hour. He does not wish to see 
women become members of Parliament or of Congress, but he 
does wish them to take an active and even a public part in questions 
connected intimately with the sanctity of family life, the religious 


education of the young, the betterment of the condition, moral and 


material, of working women, and so on.” 
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WHY NEW YORK IS GODLESS 


N EW YORK is overchurched but underworked, says a maga- 


zine writer who undertakes to solve the problem of the 


“Godlessness ” of the city. The Protestant churches, at least, he 


points out, have been withdrawing from the common people for a 


hundred years, and now, tho they are trying to get back, they have 


as yet failed to find the proper means of doing it. Money has 


been given in plenty, he shows; but 
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without such vision how shal) they reach the hearts of men? Of 
what purpose is their ‘passion for efficiency’ ?” 

The uptown flight of Protestant churches seemed to show, says 
Mr. Baker, that “they were afraid of foreigners, airaid of the poor, 
afraid of Jews, afraid of Catholics.” But the churches always 
Yooked back with qualms of conscience. ‘They organized city 


mission societies and built mission chapels in the deserted districts. 





this has resulted in providing many 
empty churches. Neither charity in- 
stitutions, mission chapels, “nor even 
carpenter-shops, clubs, classes, gym- 
nasiums, Socialist discussions, nor 
revivals,” have accomplished much, 
according to his view, because the 
Church has no message for the com- 
mon people. In the June American 
Magazine, the writer, My. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, gives this diagnosis of 
the situation the Protestant churches 
are facing: 


“Many of the rich are in the 
churches; nearly all of the poor are 
outside. The churches fee) that some- 
how they must ‘get back to the peo- 
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ple.’ But they have not yet touched 
the real problem. Here and there a 
man is crying in the wilderness, cry- 
ing toa people who are spending their 
wealth on themselves, The churches, 
as churches, have not waked up. 
They are still dallying with symptoms ; offering classes and gym- 
nasiums to people who are underfed and underpaid, who live in 
miserable and unsanitary homes! They wonder why revivals of 
the sort of religion they preach do not attract the multitudes. ‘They 
devote tremendous energy in attempting to suppress vaudeville 
shows while hundreds of thousands of women and children in New 
York are being degraded body and soul by senseless exploitation— 
too much work, too small wages, poor homes, no amusement. 
They help the poor child and give no thought to the causes which 
have made him poor. They have no vision of social justice; they 
have no message for the common people. They are afraid to 
face the world ‘without purse or scrip’; they have no faith. And 


Showing the proportion of Roman Citholics, Jews, 
and Protestants in New York City. 


Showing the division of the Protestant populations 
of New York City in the year 1905 


DENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


From the “Federation of Churches.”’ 


The Rev. Gaylord S. White, of Union Theological Seminary, is 


quoted to the effect that— 


“The misconceived mission chapel, unattractive and often posi- 
tively mean in appearance, but ‘good enough for the poor’ and 
fitted out with a pastor to match—the whole thing undemocratic 
and insulting in its implications to the inte)ligence and self-depend- 
ence of the workingman—has been a dismal failure.” 


The present method of meeting the problem appears to be the 


collection of money. “As 1] have gone among Protestant churches 
in New York,” says Mr. Baker, “as I have studied their abundant 
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DR. EDWARD JUDSON, DR. WALTER LAIDLAW, DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, 


Of Judson Memorial Church, one of the churches 
which has not withdrawn from the neighborhood 


of the common people. 


with the population at large.” 


Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches, Of the Broadway Tabernacle, who says: ‘The 


who declares that Protestantism in New York is last decade has been the most strenuous and 
“holding its own people, tho not holding its own discouraging for Christian workers which this 


city has ever known.” 
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literature, I have discovered both clergymen and Jay workers in 
many cases devoting a very large part of their time, not to pro- 


gressive religious work, but to getting together huge sums of money 


which, put out at interest, will support the work of their churches.” 
Mr, Baker goes deeper: 


“Many excuses are made by the Protestant churches for their 
present discouraging and decadent condition in New York City. 
No one will deny that the situation has been enormously difficult to 
meet. Thousands of Roman Catholics and Jews have been pour- 
ing into the city every year and settling districts formerly occupied 
by Protestants; a self-absorbed, amusement-loving city life is 
difficult to reach religiously ; and to a large extent the population 
is in a state of flux, moving about so rapidly that it is difficult in- 
deed for a church to keep in touch with its people. 

“Yet, while all these difficulties are recognized, the fact remains 
that the Protestant churches have been losing ground in New York 
—have failed to meet the great problem of the twentieth-century 
city. Even if the Protestant leaders would admit that their faith 
is not broad and deep enough to apply to any but a certain class 
of well-to-do people of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic stock, which of 
course no Protestant wz// admit, the fact remains that the Protes- 
tant churches have not been able to maintain even the allegiance 
of their own people. As Dr. Laidlaw shows, in the statistics 1 
have already referred to, there were in 1905 over 1,000,000 nominal 
Protestants in New York City who had no church affiliations. On 
the other hand, they have been practically unable to reach any of 
the enormous Jewish population, altho a large proportion of the 
Jews—8o per cent. in some parts of the city—are themselves alien- 
ated from theirsynagogs. Through foreign-speaking missionaries, 
the Protestants have reached a few Roman Catholics; but, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics have probably reached quite as 
many Protestants.” 


Mr. Baker does justice to the “comparatively few churches among 
the hundreds in New York” that are “trying various constructive 
measures for getting back to the common people.” The“ carpenter- 
shops, baths, bodily healing or Socialist discussions” are called 


“signs of that spirit of humility,” “willingness to do service,” but 
after all is said, Mr. Baker maintains that New York is “extraor- 


He adds: 


“Until the Protestant churches have that vision which inspires 
men to a new sense of the brotherhood of humanity—all humanity 
—which is the expression of the Fatherhood of God, they will 
never ‘get back to the.people.’ They will never reach the poor, 
or the foreigner, or the Jew, or the negro. Can the Protestant 
churches, divided among themselves, full of the pride of tradition, 
and rich in worldly possessions, ever rise to the situation ?” 


dinarily underworked.” 


MESOPOTAMIA FOR THE JEWS 


IONISTS of this country have lately received news that 
Mesopotamia is to be the land chosen for Jewish coloniza- 
tion purposes. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, and Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, the head of the Jewish Territoriaiist Organization, to 
whom the furtherance of the colonization scheme is entrusted, are 
considering the invitation of Ahmed Riza Bey, president of the 
Turkish Chamber of Deputies under the new government, to create 
a Jewishstate in Mesopotamia under homerule. The Ica Society, 
to which $45,000,000 was lefi in trust by the late Baron de Hirsch 
for colonization purposes, has already sent a geographical survey 
commission to investigate conditions, reports the Chicago /srae/ite. 
“The preliminary reports showed that the land was most fertile 
and that irrigation was all that was needed to make it prolific.” 
This journal gives further details of the scheme thus: 

“The Zionists readily accepted the scheme, for Mesopotamia is 
not far from Palestine. 

“It is thought that through the efforts of Mr. Schiff, who is now 
touring Europe, the allied Jewish organizations of the world can 
perfect the plan and the work of settlement can be begun at an 
early date. 

“It is estimated that it will take at least $40,000,000 to irrigate 
the territory, but, with this expenditure and the cost of transporta- 
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tion added, the situation in Russia, where there are between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 Jews in desperate condition, not to speak of those 
of Rumania, numbering about 400,000, will be entirely relieved. 

“The invitation of Ahmed Riza Bey was extended through the 
chief rabbi and was sent throughout the entire world with the 
promise that the Turkish Government will allow home rule to the 
settlers. 

“There will be little or no effect onthe Jewish population of the 
United States, but a large amount of the necessary capital is ex- 
pected to come from this country. 

“Private advices from London received in this city to-day told 
of a meeting of the Jewish Territorial Organization, at which Mr. 
Zangwill, Sir Andrew Wingate, Meyer Spielman, and others de- 
clared that in the settlement of Mesopotamia is to be found the 
solution of the troubles which have beset the Jews since they were 
dispersed from Palestine....... 

“In the United States there are 350 Zionist organizations, with 
a total membership of 50,000. Zionists were divided at the last 
congress between the proposal to accept an offer from the British 
Government to settle in‘a part of Africa, which has since been 
found to be unacceptable, and the proposal to center all energies 
on the acquisition of Palestine. 

“It is proposed to send at once an expedition of exploration 
through Mesopotamia for the purpose of gathering information 
which will guide the propagandists of the colony idea. 

“In cable messages from London friends of Mr. Zangwill said 
to-day that Mr. Schiff’s cooperation will mean that the plan to 
found acolony in Mesopotamia will have that financial support 
which no other plan has had.” 


The Independent declares that the scheme “seems wise and 
feasible.” It thinks that the American Jews, who have been so 
cold toward Zionism of Palestine, will warm their hearts toward 
colonization in Mesopotamia. 
thus described : 


The advantages of the spot are 


“Mesopotamia is the old home, ihe second home, of the Jews. 
There they were carried captive. There they multiplied and be- 
came wealthy and strong. There Daniel lived, and the three who 
were cast into the fiery furnace. By the rivers of Babylon the 
Jews hanged their harps on the willows, and there Ezekiel saw his 
mighty vision, by the river of Chebar. There was the greatest of 
the schools of rabbis, and there the Babylonian Talmud was writ- 
ten, and there, in Bagdad, the Jews are a considerable element to 
this day, with their bench of rabbis, their synagogs and schools. 
Historically Mesopotamia is, next to Palestine, the motherland of 
Judaism. ; 

“No less is it a region peculiarly open and fitted for settlement. 
It has almost no population, and yet is unsurpassed for fertility. 
Egypt has only its one Nile, but Mesopotamia has two rivers, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and the magnificent alluvial valley be- 
tween them. It ought to be a garden, and yet it is a desert, not of 
sand, but of unused soil. Possibly there are a million people in 
the two vilayets of Bagdad and Busra, with 110,000 square miles, 
less than ten to the square mile, and these nearly all massed in the 
larger cities. One can ride all day over what was the Garden of 
Eden and will be again, and not see man or beast. Egypt, with 
less than 13,000 square miles, has a population of 10,000,000, and 
with improved irrigation will support as many more. Southern 
Mesopotamia, the two vilayets from the Zab to the Indian Ocean, 
could support five times as many. It hasno uninhabitable wastes ; 
its land is all fertile. It needs just two things to restore its popu- 
lation—a system of irrigation and good government. Before the 
Turk came it had government and irrigation; but the Turk has 
closed the canals and destroyed the people. It is believed that the 
Hirsch Committee, with its $45,000,000, will back the enterprise. 
We see no reason why they might not secure control of thousands 
of vacant square miles of waste, establish a system of irrigation, 
and settle 100,000 agricultural Jews on their own lands. They 
must succeed if they have peace and water. Peace is now hopeful 
and irrigation is easy. No engineering is needed. The land is 
practically level, and the Tigris a little higher than the bed of the 
Euphrates. A railroad will soon go to Bagdad, and will then be 
extended to India. Already there is a regular steamship line from 
Bagdad to Bombay. Even with imperfect government the railroad 
will bring travel and security. There is not on the face of the 
earth a more attractive spot to create a dense and progressive 
population.” 
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A SCULPTOR OF PRIMITIVE TYPES 


OUIS POTTER seems to be a young American sculptor 
whose work is to be watched. Two magazines for June 

have articles with reproductions of his work, and both writers 
agree that his power to infuse a spiritual suggestion into what seems 
otherwise an effort of extreme realistic portrayal is remarkable. 
Realism was his earlier ideal, and the masters he followed, so 
Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne points out in 7he Century, are 


Meunier and Rodin. The 


as if tohold achild. Were it any part of the intention here to give 
a technical criticism of Mr. Potter’s art, attention might be drawn 


to the sculpturesque quality of this group and to the delicate per- 
fection of its modeling. Butof these it is enough to say that Louis 


Potter is a thorough craftsman and that appreciation of his techni- 
cal skill is apt to be secondary to the interest felt in the spirit and 
the meaning of his work.” 


Mr. Potter has derived much inspiration among primitive people, 
and many of his sculptures depict phases of Indian life, notably 
the rapt passion of the dance, 





influence of the latter car- 
ried him further, and his la- 
ter figures and groups, says 
Miss Hawthorne, are pecu- 
liarly imaginative. He has, 
moreover, “the nervous 
strength, the swift vitality, 
of the American spirit.” In 
The Craftsman (June) M. 
Irwin MacDonald gives this 
account of some of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s most notable work: 


“Even the most prosaic or 
preoccupied man or woman 
would be apt to pause fora 
good while before the group 
called ‘Earth Bound’ and to 
reflect upon the significance 
to humanity of the story it 
tells. Three generations are 
there—the old man, bent and 
staggering under the burden 
of inert matter that typifies 
material things and all the 
crushing weight of condi- 
tions to those who grapple 
with them solely upon the 
physical plane. The woman 
bends still more beneath her 
burden of life, which, altho 
not so large as that resting 
upon the shoulders of the 
strong man at her side, yet 
bows her nearer to earth. 
The man, altho himself 
bending under the weight, 
struggles to stand erect and 








Oriental types of Tunis, and 
latterly the strange, half bar- 
barous human beings that 
are denizens of the far north 
of Alaska. The writer in 7he 
Craftsman tells this odd 
story of Mr. Potter’s life in 
the Arab quarter in Tunis: 


“He experienced great dif- 
ficulties at first in obtaining 
models, because every good 
Moslem believes that, if he 
‘allows a counterfeit present- 
‘ment of himself to be made, 
Allah will at the last day re- 
quire from him a soul to ani- 
mate the image. Therefore 
most of the Arabs were very 
shy of allowing themselves 
to be modeled until one day 
a sad-faced Bedouin woman 
came to the sculptor and 
said simply that he might 
model her if he chose; that 
it was said women had no 
souls to be imperiled and, 
even if she had, her children 
wanted bread. She was the 
wife of a Bedouin outlaw 
who was wandering in the 
desert with a price upon his 
head, and she and her chil- 
dren were refused all aid in 
the town and were stoned in 
the streets.” 


Of his latest work we read : 








to lift some little portion of 
the mass which is crushing 
down the woman. In the 
center of the group stands a 
little child—a woman child 
upon whom no burden rests as yet, but who is bowed and groping 
blindly beneath the shadow of what is tocome....... 
“Tenderness, reverence, and exquisite poetic feeling are all shown 
in the group called ‘The Molding of Man,’ which is done in marble. 
Had it not been that this group was conceived and executed before 
Rodin’s ‘Hand of God’ was brought to this country, there might 
have been some question as to its originality, because of the simi- 
larity shown in the symbolizing of the act of creation. But there 
all resemblance ends, for in this case the divine hands are so 
beautiful, so strong and tender and fine, that the impression they 
give of the force which shapes man is markedly different from that 
conveyed by Rodin’s conception of the hand of God. From the 
mass of matter under these wonderful molding hands, man and 
woman arise like twin flames, the man showing the traces of his 
animal origin in the suggestion of hair on the lower limbs, and the 
woman more delicate and complete, as ascending more readily to 
a higher scale of being. The man’s attitude expresses at once 
protection, reverence, and a certain lack of understanding. The 
woman takes no heed of him as yet, but droops likea flower, gazing 
down into the hollow of her own hand and arm, which are curved 


Courtesy of ‘‘ The Craftsman.” 


“EARTH BOUND,” BY LOUIS POTTER. 


Generations bend beneath the burden of inert matter which typifies material things 
—even the child bends its back for the burden which is to come. 


“He went to Alaska and 
there began the second dis- 
tinct stage in his develop- 
ment, for the realism of his 
earlier work now began to 
give place to an imaginative mystic quality that found satisfac- 
tion in representing the strange, inarticulate, crudely formed human 
beings that he discovered in the far north. And in getting at the 
inner meaning of their life and their religion, he found himself 
appoaching ever closer to an understanding of the universal spirit 
of humanity. This Alaskan work is most interesting on account 
of the strange, primitive, almost crude quality which characterizes 
it, and which is in such strong contrast with all the rest of Mr. 
Potter’s work, for these people of the north seem to be molded in 
masses and to have about them a heavy, archaic quality that is not 
unlike their own rude carvings. One of the most appealing is the 
statue of ‘An Auk Mother.’ . . . It is primitive womanhood and 
primitive motherhood that is represented here and all the spiritual 
quality it possesses seems to come from its kinship with the earth 
to which it is so close.” 


Mr. Potter is a native of Troy, N. Y., born in 1873, and was 
graduated from Trinity College, Hartford. He studied both paint- 
ing and sculpture in Europe, but found the latter his more natural 
medium of expression. 
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THE STAGE OF THE CHINESE THEATER, NEW YORK. 


THE ART OF THE CHINESE THEATER 


W HEN Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, first saw a per- 

formance in a Chinese theater he is reported to have ex- 
claimed, “Why, it is Shakespeare’s stage!” Such indeed it must 
seem to every student of English drama, points out Mr. Will Irwin. 
Far from deriving it from the Elizabethan stage, however, he re- 
marks that this Eastern drama “was venerable when English 
players were still struggling with crude tableaux on festival floats.” 
The Chinese masterpiece, “Pi-Pa-Ki, The Story of the Lute,” has 
been “held worthy to stand beside Sophocles and Shakespeare ; 
a work of art which has influenced to morality and love of beauty 
more millions than our theaters ever held.” The parallels between 
the theater of the East and that of Elizabethan England are thus 
set forth by Mr. Irwin in an interesting article in Everybody's 
(June) : 


“The Chinese present their plays on a bare platform without 
scenery ; so, in spite of some modern scholars who take issue, 
probably did the Lord Chamberlain’s servants of the Globe 
Theater, they who ‘created’ Shakespeare’s parts. In the old 
Chinese theaters of San Francisco, tourists and Chinese dignitaries 
used to sit on the side edges of the stage, so close to the actors 
that I have seen a tragedian, in one of his most solemn passages, 
step over the legs of a spectator. Just so, we are informed, sat 
the dignitaries and notabilities who attended the Globe in Shakes- 
peare’s time. No woman treads the boards of China; the female 
characters are taken by young men, trained from childhood to im- 
personate women. We know that the parts of Ophelia, Portia, 
Rosalind—all Shakespeare’s galaxy of immortal women—were 
‘created’ by boys. The fifty actors of the Doyers Street Theater 
in New York run their own enterprise, all sharing in the profits. 
So, the documents prove, did my Lord Chamberlain’s servants. 
The Chinese actors are a low caste, so low that even the lowest of 
the spectators despises them. In the days of Shakespeare, the 
English actor was a brother to thieves and tinkers, a being un- 
worthy of Christian burial. The actors of the Globe Company 
lived together in the basement of the theater; just so live the 
actors of the Doyers Street Company in New York, and so lived 
the Jackson and Washington Street companies in the old days of 
Chinatown, San Francisco. 

“The resemblance covers even the matter of stage setting and 
properties. The Elizabethan actors, we are told, furnished a bare 
stage with simple, curtained entrances to right and left. For 
scenery, they depended upon the auditor’s imagination and the 
poet’s lines; and to this we owe some of the greatest poetry in 
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Shakespeare. Further, the stage manager of 
the Globe or the Blackfriars suggested the 
scene by the properties, setting a bed on the 
stage to designate a chamber, a throne to mark 
a palace. Not otherwise is it with the Doyers 
Street Company in New York. Many of the 
falsetto solos which so amuse and vex the tour- 
ist are descriptions of the stage setting, which 
is further suggested by the properties —an altar 
for a temple, a crude arch of bamboo witha 
sign at its apex for a city, even a pile of chairs 
and tables for a mountain.” 


There is still another curious parallel between 
the Chinese and the English stage. Only the 
other day in England an actor who was sum- 
moned to serve on a jury made the successful 
plea that under the law he was “a rogue and a 
vagabond ” and therefore ineligible. 

In support of his contention he produced an 
old act of Parliament which has never been re- 
pealed, and the astonished judge had to admit 
his claim. Both custom and national law in 
China, says Mr. Irwin, declare the actor an 
outcast, and make all of the craft aclan. “To 
the third generation, the descendant of a 
Chinese actor was disqualified, under the old 
régime, from taking those literary examinations 
which lead to all political preferment.” “By a world’s width the 
breeding, and perceptions, of the 
Chinese porter or laundryman, they form a caste so low that we 


superiors, in intelligence, 


have nothing wherewith to compare it.” 
assured, 


Many of.them, we are 
are admirable 

men. The training to 
which the actor submits 
himself is long and ar- 
duous. In the beginning 
he must have a fair liter- 
ary education, for the 
plays are couched in 
the literary language of 
China. 
learn by heart every part 
in a number of 


As every Chinese 


Then he must 
great 
plays. 
play is in part an opera, 
he must also learn music, 
cultivate a falsetto voice 
for singing, without de- 
stroying his natural speak- 
ing voice, and become an 
adept at tumbling and 

Some of the 
things that mystify an 


acrobatics. 


Occidental are here ex- 
plained : 


“These Chinese, sym- 
bolists by nature, have in- 
troduced into their effects 
a great body of conven- 
tional gestures which take 
the place of setting and 
properties. They have 
symbols to show that the 
actor is on horseback, 
that he is under an en- 
chantment, that he stands 
behind a wall concealed 
from his fellows on the 
stage, that he is dead and 
out of the action, that he 
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A CHINESE ACTOR, 
In a costume which marks an emperor, a god. 
atairy,or a high dignitary 
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is invisible, that he is a man of high station in disguise. Further, 
they have some strange conventionalities in the wayof stage proper- 
ties. In Chinese drama, as in all other Oriental art, one never 
knows where realism will end and conventions begin. So, when 
any property is really a part of the action, it is more than likely 
that the stage manager will introduce, not the thing itself, but a 
pretty and conventional representation of it. I have seen two 
Chinese actors enter in a representation of a boat. Their feet, 
ccncealed by the hull, propelled it; the swaying of their bodies 
gave it the necessary wavy motion; the pose of their bodies, ap- 
pearing above the gunwale, suggested that they were sitting at 
ease in the craft. But did it look like a boat? No indeed, it was 
a great deal prettier. It was an affair of pink tissue-paper, fringed 
and trimmed with silk pompons ; and in every chink of the decora- 
tions burned pink Christmas candles. These properties, like the 
costumes, are always a delight to the eye; they exemplify that art 
which the Chinese puts into the common objects and implements 
of his daily life.” 


Mr. Irwin lays a pet superstition about the Chinese stage which 


has it that a play lasts two, three, or six weeks. We read: 


“Most of these plays are written, like our own, for one-night pro- 
duction. Indeed, many of theclassic Yuen plays are mere curtain- 
raisers, with a legitimate action only three-quarters of an hour 
long. Among the nobles and gentlefolk in China, it is the custom 
to hire bands of actors to assist at banquets or festivals. The 
mummers carry with them their repertoire. This is passed about 
among the guests, who elect the play they wish to see. Pausing 
only to don costumes, the players give that play at once. When 
it is finished, the guests choose another; and so on through the 
evening. 

“On the other hand, there are a few very long plays—most of 
them, really, expansions of these one-night plays produced in 
Doyers Street. These are given, usually, by the ‘river companies.’ 
A band of actors, sometimes as many as a hundred, charter a flat- 
boat and drift down one of the great Chinese rivers, playing at city 
after city. 

“At each stop, they set up a tent, like the circus, and invite 
the whole populace to attend. Admission is free; but it costs 
ten cash to sit on the benches. The actors proceed with a play 
which lasts six days and six nights without a single intermis- 
sion. The players take the parts in relays—for example, one 
tragedian plays the hero /z¢ on the eight-to-four shift, another re- 
lieves him on the four-to-midnight shift, and another fills out the 
night. This is the Chinese equivalent of the circus. Doubtless, 
the sight of such a performance moved some early traveler to 
make a faulty generalization concerning the length of Chinese 
plays.” 


IS THERE A FEMININE LITERATURE? 


| canbe the fact that four French literary men of considera- 

tion have, within the past few months, published more or 
less voluminous works on the literary woman, her future, her past, 
her intelligence, her ,eason for having come into being, and her 
future power in modern literary work, Mr. Lucien Maury devotes 
a paper in La Revue Bleue (Paris) to a demonstration that, in 
point of fact, the literary woman has not arrived. At the same 
time he interweaves an implication that the literary woman, in so 
far as she is likely to create a feminine literature, is never to be- 
come more than a visionary quantity upon the face of the earth. 
Here are some of his unchivalrous animadversions on the subject : 


“There is no feminine literature; there is only a literature in 
which an ever-growing number of women are reaping a certain 
glory without any title whatsoever to do so. The immense ma- 
jority of our poetesses hold originality in an extreme of horror ; 
the more energetic throw a thought back, now and then, to the 
great romantic schools, but disdain to make any effort to conceal 
the source of their conceits; others, with a candor not less charm- 
ing than innocent, copy the style and work of the most popular of 
their sisters. . . . Our sisters represent only themselves, and from 
their efforts it is patent that there is no such thing as feminine lit- 
erature. In the prodigious amount of novels written by women 
there can be found no new conception of either the world or life, 
not a single theory of art which is really distinctively woman’s. 
To speak of a feminine literature is but a trap; our female novel- 
ists are no more original nor feminine than our poetesses. Five 
or six of them may possess a picturesque and assimilative talent: 
The rest are neither dead nor alive. They are the prey to every 
evanescing influence, but of imprinting the cachet of an influence 
on their work, they are incapable.” 


According to Mr. Maury’s view, woman’s intervention in matters 
literary is as harmful to the art of letters as it is bad for the repu- 


tation of literature itself. For example: 


“That woman’s efforts in literature are likely to endanger our 
institutions, our morality, or even our society, is not to be con- 
sidered. It is my firm belief that woman’s work carries no pres- 
tige of account with it. Their work may affect the good ndme of 
literature, and depreciate our literary manners. Their lack of 
morality is not, however, worse than that of men. Their natural 
timidity is a certain fact, as far as their work is concerned—far 
more so than with their scientific sisters. . . . Paul Flat in ‘Our 
Women of Letters’ characterizes the literary woman as a monster 
in the Latin meaning of the word. This, of course, refers to the 
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literary woman of the hour. The future must speak for itself.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PRIZES FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


OMPETITION is said to be a poor incentive to the musical 
Knowing this, the patrons of the “Connecticut 
Baireuth” have sought to bring forth original work from American 


composer. 
composers by a sort of commission. Such an incentive to compo- 
sition, says Mr. Arthur B. Wilson in the June M/usiczan (Boston), 
A com- 
prescribes 


has never been made in the history of music in any land. 


petition usually 





that “the work must be in a 
certain form, to be played or 
sung by so many people, and 
furthermore that it be com- 
pleted and in the judges’ hands 
at a specified time.” From 
such iron-bound restrictions 
genius “turns and runs away.” 
But by the form put into prac- 
tise by Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, of Norfolk, Conn., 
the honor accepted by the com- 
poser acts asan obligation and 
“incentive to give of his best 
because the work will be pe- 
culiarly and essentially an ex- 
pression of himself.” 

Inour issue of May 8the story 
was told of the “Music Shed” 
at Norfolk and of the annual 
concerts held there by societies 
representing the musical talent 
of the neighboring towns. 











Be- 
ginning with last year a feature 
of these concerts was the first 
performance of a new musical 
work whose composition was 
the result of an invitation, implying an ample remuneration. In 
The Musician Mr. Wilson continues his account of this unique 





GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Called by a German critic ‘“*the most 
important living Anglo-American com- 
poser, Edward Elgar not excepted.”’ 


musical community, giving especial emphasis to the inducements 
offered there to the highest forms of composition by American 


writers. He says: 


“ Last year marked the beginning of an epoch, not merely in the 
history of the Union, but in that of American composition as well. 
Through the means of the University Club, a movement had been 
inaugurated which constitutes the first regular organization for the 
encouragement of American composition. The University Club 
consists of men of means and culture who are interested in indi- 
vidual research in other branches of learning, as well as in music. 
It is in their interest in the latter, however, that we are now con- 
cerned. This club had arranged to invite such American com- 
posers as its members deem worthy, to write at their pleasure a 
musical work, choral or orchestral, of any length, in any style, 
upon any theme, and demanding any number of interpreters, to be 
produced for the first time at these concerts. The composer is 
not obliged to finish it within a certain length of time, or ever to 
finish it. 

“He is given free course in any form of musical expression which 
may .appeal to his creative mind, knowing that he may take time 
enough to develop and refine it into the best possible product of 
his skill; and above all,he is assured that his own specitications 
for the performance of his work, whatever they may be, will be 
carried out to the letter, and, if possible, under his own personal 
direction, at the performance. Of course a substantial honorarium 
accompanies the delivery of the work.” 


The first native product, produced last year, was “King Gorm, 
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the Grim,” by Dr. Horatio W. Parker, of Yale University. This 
year will be brought forward a cantata by George W. Chadwick, of 
Boston, called “ Noél, a Christmas Pastoral.” Mr. Chadwick was 
recently described by Paul Zschollich, the critic of the Leipsic 
Tageblatt, after a performance of his “Symphony in F Major,” as 
“the most important living Anglo-American composer, Edward 
Elgar not excepted.” Mr. Wilson speaks thus of Mr. Chadwick’s 
new work: 


“It has not the logical sequence of action which characterizes 
the drama, yet it observes a steady progress in the development of 
the theme, which, by narrative, episode, or exposition, depicts the 
sweetness and joy of the Christmas spirit, enhanced by the medie- 
val flavor which the words and sentiment will impart. 

“The text of the first number is from Milton’s ‘Nativity.’ 
Another is by Godfrey Thwing. A third is by Dr. Ray Palmer, 
formerly of Yale University. Mr. Chadwick beautifully charac- 
terizes the Christmas spirit as the most sublime expression of the 
maternal instinct, and has written a fourth number illustrating 
particularly this phase of the theme. It is an old Latin lullaby, 
by an unknown author of the thirteenth century, to be sung bya 
four-part chorus of women’s voices. To further enhance the 
ethereal beauty of the number, the composer has scored it for 
strings, flutes, clarinets, and harp. There will be the usual quartet 
of solo voices. They will have one exsemdle number which Mr. 
Chadwick composed two winters ago while living in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in the same room of the Angleterre Hotel, by the 
way, which Byron occupied—however, he did not furnish the text. 
The concluding number is a choral and fugue with the same text 
upon which Bach wrote his choral ‘How lovely shines the Morning 
Star.’ To the bass is given a soliloquy from a Netherlands 
Christmas poem dated 1731. The contributor of another of the 
lyrics is Paul Gerhardt, the great religious poet of the German 
Reformation, who will bring a touch of the hallowed charm of the 
German Christmas spirit. The work is prefaced by a little sym- 
phonic poem, which may be played independently if desired. It 
suggests the star by the constant voicing of one note, B flat, which 
sings through the orchestral maze of tone like the radiant gleaming 
of a silver star, first through one instrument, then another, while 
a constantly changing harmony in the orchestra plays about it.” 


Mr. Wilson pays this tribute to the enlightened philanthropy 


which aims to call new work into being: 


“It seems a reasonable anticipation that after the continuance 
of this remarkable series of annual contributions through a decade, 
American art ought to be able to point to a school of composition 
of its own. It remains for the coming composers to determine. 

“At all events, the incentive has been abundantly supplied, in a 
spirit, not of adroit angling for public favor, nor even of ashrewdly 
devised artistic rivalry, but of a lofty, far-seeing, and most admi- 
rable altruism ; of aclear devotion to the notable rendition of great 
works, which now exist, and to a perpetual encouragement in the 
creation of new ones which shall follow.” 

“The conception of the whole project with its dual interests of 
performing and later of creating, the burden and final administra- 
tion of its development to the fresent state of fruition, is attribu- 
table solely to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. It is a token of their 
unselfish love of art, and their princely generosity in making its 
expression a refining and ennobling influence in many hundreds of 
lives, rather than merely a personal gratification to their own. It 
has been neither emblazoned walls, nor a self-exploiting charity 
which proclaimed the greatness of their work. It is rather the 
spiritualizing influence of music which has written it deep in the 
subconscious life of every man and woman who has sung in 
the chorus or has listened. 

“Thousands of dollars are spent each year by money-kings for 
luxuriant fads and toys, which too often usurp their hearts’ best 
interests—a private yacht, it may be, ora stable of horses, a hunt- 
ing preserve, a gallery of fine paintings, or a collection of jewels 
—all of them admirable recreations and pleasant fancies of a re- 
fined and fastidious taste, but, of themselves, mere indulgences, 
too restricted in their scope for helping on the great work of the 
world. What might not soon be the result to our national artistic 
life if other men and women of wealth throughout the United States 
would endow a similar choral scheme, or in like manner create an 

impetus to American composition, or both ?” 








AN ENLARGED FIELD 


Ir was not so many years ago that the 
Delectable Land for the summer traveler 
in this country had its clearly defined 
limits. There were circumscribed bound- 
aries outside of which few cared to ven- 
ture. Lacking the hotels and railways 
adapted to the special necessities of the 
vacation-seeker, those vast regions, teem- 
ing with all the varied charms of an abun- 
dant nature, but lying beyond the zone of 
the recognized mountain and ocean re- 
sorts, remained inaccessible as well as un- 
known. To-day, however, the horizon 
of the summer-vacation traveler has been 
almost indefinitely enlarged, and he will 
find a wealth of riches 


! VACATION TRIPS INOUR OWN LAND ™ 


Toward the fund Seattle alone subscribed 
$1,000,000, the amount secured from other 
sources making a total of $10,000,000. 
The grounds comprize an area of 275 acres 
and are distant about twenty minutes’ ride 


from the city. Two lakes are near the 
grounds, which are within view of snow- 
capped mountains, including Mt. Rainier, 
whose height is 15,000 feet. Twenty- 
three States are expected to have exhibits, 
but the exhibit illustrating Alaska and its 
great river will be the most prominent. 
That territory cost this country only $7,- 
200,000, but it has been computed that, 
since the purchase, some forty years ago, 
the amount of gold alone produced there 
has reached $100,000,000. 






gon, can this summer, for the first time, 
be reached conveniently by rail from Weed 
to Klamath Falls, thence by boat and 
stage. Mount Hood is easily ascended. 

‘‘From Portland, Seattle is reached via 
Tacoma in a few hours, with the grandest 
of snow mountains always in sight, inclu- 
ding that ‘mountain of mountains,’ Ta- 
coma, or Rainier, as it is now (but should 
not be) called, the climax of the California- 
Oregon series of snow peaks.”’ 


Of the choice of routes for the return, 
the same writer says: 


‘‘He may choose the Northern or Union 
Pacific, and see the Yellowstone Park, 
with its waterfalls, cafions, and geysers, 
unlike anything to be seen in Europe; or 
he may take the Great Northern, stopping 
off at the Flathead Reserve to see Lakes 
MacDonald and Ava- 
lanche. If more snow- 





that covers the con- 
tinent literally from 
coast to coast. 

This development 
is especially notice- 
able this summer in 
the inducements that 
are being offered 
along the Canadian 
border by the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition at 
Seattle, the Industrial 
Fair at Winnipeg an | 
the Lake Champlain 
Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration. These three 
special features of the 
summer will 
naturally attract 
large number of tour- 


season 


a 








mountain scenery is 
desired, however, the 
Canadian Pacific is 
the road to take, by 
all means. On this, 
for nearly two days, 
the tourist has in 
view, on both sides 
of the train, one mag- 
nificent chain after 
another, till he is ut- 
terly bewildered, and 
able to understand 
the meaning of the 
confession of Whym- 
per, the great Alpine 
expert, that there are 
in British Columbia 
fifty Switzerlands.”’ 


The round-trip 
rates from New York 
to Seattle range from 








ists to the many re- 
sorts lying along our 
northern boundary, 
but there appears to 
be no diminution in the interest aroused by 
those regions of mountain, lake, and sea 
that have for many a decade afforded a 
vacation of rest and recreation to the tired 
dweller in cities. Practical information 
regarding these standard summer resorts, 
as well as regards those which are only now 
entering within the ken of popular favor, 


is given as follows: 


THE EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE 

Transcontinental traveling will prob- 
ably be a more notable feature of summer 
touring this year than in any former year. 
A special object in view will be the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which was to 
open at Seattle on June 1. Of this exhi- 
bition some account with illustrations was 
given in last week’s issue of this paper. 

















FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Looking up the main court to the Central Government Building. 


Perhaps no event has done so much as 
this will do to tempt Americans to cross 
the Rocky Mountains in order for the first 
time to see something of the wonders of 
their own country. Eight railway routes, 
with another approaching completion, 
now cross the continent. Of some of these 
routes a writer in the New York Evening 
Post says: 


‘“‘The Southern Pacific presents advan- 
tages to those who may contemplate a 
side-trip to Mexico. The Santa Fé route 
affords opportunity to visit the Navajo 
and Moki Indian reservations and the pet- 
rified forest; but the lion of this line is the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in 
Arizona, now reached conveniently by the 
branch railroad from Williams. This stu- 
pendous chasm (which is often confused 
with the Grand Cafion in Colorado, along 
the Denver and Rio Grande—a wonderful 
sight, too) is absolutely unique; Europe 
has nothing even remotely resembling it. 
Unique, too, is the Yosemite Valley, with 
its waterfalls descending from dizzy heights, 
its precipices, its domes and half-domes, 
its mirror lake, its red snow plants, and a 
hundred other astonishing features. 

“Tahoe, loveliest of mountain lakes, 
makes one of many fine excursions from 
San Francisco, unless the tourist goes by 
the Union Pacific and takes it in, with 
Salt Lake City, on the way. Going north, 
the snowy summit of Mt. Shasta fascinates 
the eyes for five hours while the train, on 
the way to Portland, encircles it. Crater 
Lake, one of the unique wonders of Ore- 





$87.50 to $92.00. For 
$15.25 additional, 
tourists may return 
through California, 
taking in the Pacific Coast. Tickets are 
good until October 31st. Arrangements 
for housing tourists at Seattle have been 
looked after with particular care. Lists of 
16,000 rooms, outside of the hotels, have 
already been compiled and will be in the 
hands of bureaus at the railway stations. 
From Seattle it is expected that there 
will be a large exodus to Alaska, which is 
reached by steamers that make their way 
among the islands that guard the western 
coast of British Columbia. Here is a won- 
derfully picturesque region, reminding 

















MUSIC PAVILION AMONG FIR TREES. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 
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tourists aot infrequently of the western 
coast of Norway. The trip requires about 


eleven days from Seattle to Sitka and re- 


turn. Tickets are sold for $1oo. 
ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 
From the extreme easterly limit of 


Maine to the most southerly point of Vir- 
ginia is almost a continuous series of sea- 
side resorts. This coast is everywhere 
accessible to railroad travel, while the 
principal points are brought within reach 
On 


are: 


the Maine 
Bar Harbor, 


steamers. 
resorts 


coasting 
chief 


by 
coast the 
the fashionable seaport of Mount Desert 
Island; Deer Isle, Castine, Rockland, and 
other places on Penobscot Bay, Portland, 
with its harbor containing ‘‘ an island for 
ery day in the year’’; 
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leave the regular hotels and live either in 
small cottages or camps. This section is 
rich in inducements for the fisherman and 
hunter, and 
The 
central point for sportsmen and tourists is 
Moosehead Lake, where there are plenty 
of hotels and where arrangements may be 
made with guides for extended camping- 
and hunting-trips. West of Moosehead 
are the Rangeley Lakes, six in number, 
and north of these are 


salmon, trout, deer, 
caribou being found in abundance. 


moose, 


Kennebago and 
Parmachenee. In the southern part of 
the woods Lake, in the 
east are the Grand Lakes. An average 
round-trip rate from New York to points 
in the woods that are accessible by rail- 
road is from $19 to $27. 


is Sebago while 


Hotel accom- 
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this tour, exclusive of the trip 
Washington, is $19.20. 

The Adirondack region, lying entirely 
within the northern part of New York 
State, is generally reached by rail from 


up Mt. 


Albany, altho it is accessible by railroad 
from its northern, 
sides a)so. 


via Albany, 


and 
A round trip from New York, 
to Saranac Lake, a central 
point in the Adirondacks, is $14.95. There 
of from one to three 
length, averaging $8.75 to $15, 


eastern, western 


are various tours, 
days in 
taking in the principal points in the North 
Woods and having Albany as a starting- 
place. As a specimen trip, leaving Utica 
one may visit, in the Adirondacks, Wood- 
hull and Bisby Lakes, Otter Lake, and the 
Fulton of lakes, Raquette Lake 

(via Raquette Lake 


chain 





Qld Orchard Beach, | 
Kennebunk Beach, 
York Beach, and Kit- 
tery Point. From the 
Maine line to Cape Cod 
are New Castle (Ports- 
mouth Harbor), the 
Isle of Shoals, the 
Hampton Beaches, 
Rockport, Gloucester, 
Marblehead, Nahant, 
Swampscott, and in- 
numerable 
sorts near Boston. 

Passing 


Rhode 


other re- 


Newport, 
Island’s  fa- 
mous resort, come 
the shores of Long 
Island, estimated at 
something like 400 
miles of water-front. 








Railway), Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, and the 
Saranac region. 
From the north, by 
another railroad, one 
can visit many of the 
regular Adirondack 
lakes such as Cha- 
teaugay, Loon, Sara- 
nac, etc., as well as 


Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, Au 
Sable Chasm and 
Keene Valley. The 
increasing popularity 
of the Adirondacks 
with the summer 


traveler has greatly 
added to the number 








Here, on what is 
known as the North 
Shore, are Oyster 
Bay, Cold Spring 
Harbor, Port Jefferson, Wading River, 
and Greenport; on the South Shore, 
Shelter Island, Amagansett, Sag Har- 
bor, the Hampton Beaches, Quogue, 


Patchogue, Babylon, Manhattan, and the 
other beaches of Coney Island. 

The New Jersey beaches extend from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May and _ include 
Long Branch, Elberon, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, Lake, Sea Girt, 
Point Pleasant, Barnegat, Beach Haven, 
Atlantic City, and Avalon. 


Spring 


Further south 
are the Delaware and Maryland beaches: 
Rehoboth Beach, Ocean City, and Old 
Point Comfort on the Virginia coast. 

Railroad and steamboat accommoda- 
tions in this region are ample. A ‘“‘speci- 
men’’ tour to Portland, Me., and the 
Maine coast may be stated as follows: New 
York, Sound Line steamer to Boston; 
thence continuous rail to Portland, Ban- 
gor, Mount Desert Ferry, thence steamer 
to Bar Harbor and other Mount Desert 
ports, returning same way to New York, 
$18.80 and $19.80, with stop-over privi- 
leges beyond Boston $2.50 more. This 
tour is $1.00 more each way if railroad is 
substituted for Sound steamer between 
New York and Boston. 


IN THE WOODS OF MAINE 
A great majority of those who seek the 
popular region known as the Maine Woods 





THE MAIN STREET OF PRINCE RUPERT, B.C., IN 1908. 


Prince Rupert, the Pacific terminus of the new Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, is only forty miles 


south of the Alaskan boundary. 


modations vary in price; the average rate 
paid to native guides by sportsmen is $3 
per day. From New York to Mt. Kineo 
on Moosehead Lake, via Sound steamer to 
Boston and return, is $22.10. 


EASTERN MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


The White Mountains, the Adirondacks, 
the Catskills, and the Pocono Mountains 
are the main divisions of this famous series 
of Eastern summer resorts. To reach the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, one 
may go from New York to Portland, Me., 
by rail or steamer, and thence proceed by 
rail to Intervale; or, one may go up the 
Hudson to Albany by river steamer, and 
thence through the Lake George region to 
Fabyans The direct steamer fare to 
Portland and return is $10, and from Port- 
land to Intervale and return is $3.10. The 
trip is also made by way of Boston instead 
of Portland at practically the same price 
Among various .tours planned for this 
summer and including the principal White- 
Mountain resorts is the following: New 
York, Sound steamer to Boston, rail to 
Portland, Intervale Junction, Crawford’s, 
Fabyans (whence by the cog railway up 


Mt. Washington), Wells River, Mont- 


pelier, Burlington, thence via Lakes Cham- 
plain and George to Albany, and Hudson- 
The fare for 


River steamer to New York. 


of hotels, boarding- 
houses, etc., with 
rates varying from 


the highest to the low- 
est. In certain sec- 
tions, also, as in the 
Maine woods, it is possible to hire a na- 
tive guide for a camping trip through such 
regions as still offer facilities for trout- 
fishing and deer-hunting. 

The Catskill Mountains are much nearer 
than the Adirondacks to New York, and the 
average return fare from the latter city 
to the principal points in this region is placed 
at $6. Principal resorts in the Catskills 
are: Tannersville, Kaaterskill, Twilight 
Park, Onteora Park, Hunter, Haines’s 
Corners, Laurel House Station, etc., all of 
which are reached directly by the ele- 
vating railway from Catskill, the ter- 
minus of which is at Palenville, Kaater- 
skill Clove. Catskill Mountain House is 
at an elevation of 2,250 feet above the 
Hudson River and commands a view of 
portions of five States. The Catskills are 
entered also from Kingston whence, on the 
main line, are Shokan, Mt. Pleasant, and 
Phoenicia, with innumerable smaller places 
reached by stage lines connecting with the 
main road or with the Stony Clove and 
Kaaterskill branch. Hotel rates are on 
an average reasonable, with prices ‘ vary- 
ing to suit the most economical.” 

The Pocono Mountains. west of the Del- 
aware Water Gap, are three and a half 
hours from New York. The entire region 
embraces an area of some three hundred 
square miles, the highest altitude in which 


(Continued on page 990) 
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SGOA FOUNTAIN | 




















Come In!! 


Hot? Come in and get a glass of Coca-Cola— it 1s 
cooling and refreshing. 


Tired? Come in and get a glass of Coca-Cola—it 
relieves fatigue. 


Thirsty 2? Come in and get a glass of Coca-Cola—it 
quenches the thirst. 


DRINK 


Cnbola 


Whenever you're bodily fagged or brain weary, or just 











want a delicious, wholesome, thirst-quenching beverage. 


GET THE GENUINE 


Sc Everywhere 





Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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By the 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 








Operated by 
Hand 


Or Electric 


It Eats Up the Dirt | “ws 


The season of open windows and doors is the season of the housekeeper’s greatest 
trouble with dust. 

Every vehicle that passes stirs up the dust, and every fitful breeze that blows carries it into 
the home, there to be [ground into carpets, rugs, upholstery, and wall decorations, and to fill 
every nook and cranny, 

With broom, brush or carpet-sweeper, the work of getting out this dust is an endless task— 
a continuous round of hard, laborious toil. 

How different it is with the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER! 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you just take the nozzle and gently agitate 
carpet, rug, upholstery or curtain, and — whisk! —all dust and dirt, all germs, moths and eggs 
of vermin, are sucked out of it and gobbled down into the machine’s capacious maw, never to 


trouble you again. 
Sent to You Direct for $25 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is 


in the great majority of cases operated by hand. 
It requires no strength or skill of any kind— 
compared with sweeping, it is play. Weighs 




















The electric motor attachment of the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is not a 
necessity, but aluxury. The motor is of the 
best standard type. It is readily attached to 
your electric light fixture, and uses only about 
two cents’ worth of electricity an hour, 

Equipped with motor for direct current 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER costs 
$60; with motor for alternating current, $65. 
When ordering, give voltage as well as kind 
of current. 


only 20 pounds and is easily carried about. 

Completely equipped for hand operation, 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER costs 
only $25. So tremendous is the saving it 
effects—in time, labor, health and actual 
money —that its small price is quickly re- 
turned many times over. 


Any physician will tell you 
that summer’s dust is laden 
with the germsof disease. Both 
at city residence and country 
home, the IDEAL VACUU M 
CLEANER will serve you well 
and faithfully in keepingevery- 
thing clean, wholesome, sani- 
tary and sweet. 


This neat, strong, compact, 
portable machine brings within 
your easy reach the only thor- 
oughly efficient and strictly 
sanitary system of cleaning 
that the world has ever known. 
How can you afford to be with- 
out it? Get ready for the sum- 
mer by ordering one at once. 


Send to-day for our Free Illus- 


t trated Booklet. It gives complete 
OF information about every phase of 
problem 


- : one the cleaning e os 
The AMERICAN VACUUM COMPANY, 225 Fifth 





CLEANER 


Lo t Priced Boats of Quality In the World 
“The New Mullins 1909 Models. 


Ave., New York 








Designed by the world’s greatest naval architects—Whittelsey & Whitaker, of New York. N.Y. They outclass all 
One Man Con‘ 


other boats. These remarkable new models are perfect in construction and detail. makes 
them simpler to operate than an automobile. inderwa’ t makes them noiseless and eliminates 
odors, dirt and grease. Improved ible Engine, the celebrated ‘‘Ferro,’’ is the simplest, most 
dependable marine engine built. 

Built of steel like government torpedo boats. They cannot leak, sink, waterlog or warp—never require 
calking, bailing or drying out—always dry, clean, comfortable and absolutely safe. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Country Child 
By KaTHARINE TYNAN 


The Country Child has fragrances 
He breathes about him as he goes; 

Clear eyes that look at distances, 
And in his cheeks the wilding rose. 


The sun, the sun himself will stain 
The country face to his own red, 

The red-gold of the ripening grain, 
And bleach to white the curly head. 


He rises to the morning lark, 
Sleeps with the evening primroses, 
Before the curtain of the dark 
Lets down its splendor, starred with bees. 


He sleeps so sweet without a dream 
Under brown cottage eaves and deep, 

His window holds one stray moonbeam, 
As tho an angel kept his sleep. 


He feeds on honest country fare, 
Drinks the clear water of the spring, 
Green carpets wait him everywhere, 
Where he may run, where he may sing. 


He hath his country lore by heart, 
And what is friend and what is foe; 
Hath conned Dame Nature’s book apart, 
Her child since he began to grow. 


When he is old, when he goes sad, 
Hobbling upon a twisted knee, 
He keeps somewhat of joys he had 
Since an old countryman is he. 


He keeps his childhood’s innocencies, 
Tho his old head be bleached to snow, 
Forget-me-nots still hold his eyes, 
And in his cheeks old roses blow. 
—The Spectator (London). 


Sorolla 
By Ouive Titrorp DaRGAN 


“Tam fleet,’”’ said the joy of the sun, 
Trembling then on the breast 

Of the summer, white, still— 

“Tam fleet; Iam gone.” 

Smiling came one 

With brush and a will, 

Undelayed, unprest, 

And the glancing gold of the tremulous sun 
Lingers for man, inescapable, won. 


‘Not here, nor yet there,” 

Cried the waves that fled, 

‘Shall ye set us a snare. 

Motion is breath of us, 

Stillness is death of us; 

We pause and are sped, 

We live as we run.” 

Laughing came one 

With brush and a will, 

And the waves never die and are nevermore still. 


‘“‘T pass,” said the light 
On the face of the child; 
But softly came one 

And forever it smiled. 
Here Time shall replight 
His faith with the dawn, 
And his ages, gaunt, gray, 
Ever cycling, behold 
Their youth never flown 
In a world never old, 

Tho they pass and repass with their trailing decay. 





We are the largest build in th 1d of Launches, Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
tite today for complete "Cat og, and earn all about these wonderful boats and their low cost. 


W. H. Mullins Company, 143 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 





A Wonderful Tonic 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 











Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during Spring and Summer. 














Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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“We stay,” said the shadows, and hung 
On the brush of the master; ‘‘take us, thine own!” 
Fearless he flung 
The magical chains around them, and said: 
“Ye, too, shall be light, and to life bring the sun.” 
And Man, delayed 
By the painted pain’s revealing glow, 
Feeleth the breathing wo, 
And his vow is made: 
“Ye shall pass, ye shadows; yea, 
And life, as the sun, be free, 
The God in me saith, 
And the shadows go; 
For joy is the breath 
Of eternity, 
And sorrow the sigh of the day.” 
—Century Magazine (June). 


Sonnet 
From the Danish of Kai Holberg 
By Maurice Francis CGAn 


‘‘Wouldst have a bell of deep and perfect sound, 
So perfect that the metal melts in air 
And is all music? Seek thou, then, with care 
The fairest virgin in thy land around.” 
So Chinese priests of making gongs expound, 
That all their folk may hasten, glad, to prayer. 
‘*When thou hast found the woman pure and fair, 
In the hot metal then must she be drowned.” 


To me, a poet, came a maiden bright, 
Who looked not back, who would become a part 
Of all my music, die that she might give 
My song new harmonies; in the fierce light 
And flaming of the furnace of my heart 
Her girlhood perished that my songs might live! 
—The Bookman (June). 








OVER THE FENCE | 
Neighbor Says Something 





The front yard fence is a famous council 
place on pleasant days. Maybe to chat with 
some one along the street, or for friendly 

ossip with next door neighbor. Sometimes 
it is only small talk but other times neigh- 
bor has something really good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got some 
mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

‘‘Drinking coffee left me nearly dead with 
dyspepsia, kidney disease and bowel trouble, 
with constant pains in my stomach, back 
and side, and so weak I could scarcely walk. 

“One day I was chatting with one of my 
neighbors about my trouble and told her I 
believed coffee hurt me. Neighbor said she 
knew lots of people to whom coffee was 

ison and she pleaded with me to quit 
it and give Postum a trial. I did not take 
her advice right away but tried a change of 
climate which did notdomeany good. Then 
I rr ae coffee and took up Postum. 

y improvement began immediately 












Misled! 


NOTE player piano unless it bears 
Player Piano’’ on the fall board. 

This is the first player piano 
keyboard, 88 notes—the first 


player piano to play all music ex- 
actly as written. 


This is the on/y player pianothat represents eight years of perfection. | 


The 88-Note Apollo Player Piano 


positively plays the full range of keyboard, 74 octaves— faithfully pre- 
serving all the original virility and symmetry of the music. 
ville Clark Piano Co. was THE FIRST TO MAKE AND TO 
MARKET AN 88-NOTE PLAYER PIANO. 


the leader in the industry. 


Human Touch Given by APOLLO 
Downward Stroke 


The keys of the APOLLO are struck 
by the pneumatic fingers just as the 
HUMAN FINGERS #§sstrike them —- 
downward and in front. 


It is this down stroke that gives the 
APOLLO its famous human touch. It 
is the human touch that secures the 
real human expression. It plays with 
the delicate shadings of the greatest 
pianists. 

You can swell a chromatic run on the 
88-note APOLLO exactly as with the hand. 
The APOLLO spring motor automatic- 
ally rewinds tne music on the roll and 
thus saves you work. 


There are many other exclusive points in the APOLLO. 


case designs are all beautiful. 


in which all these details are graphically set forth. Remem- 
ber,the Melville Clark APOLLO is the original 88-note player! 


_— Clark Piano Co., 409 Steinway Bldg., Chicago 
by 


Don’tBel 


No instrument is the original 88- | 
the name “Melville Clark APOLLO | 


with the full range of the piano | 





APOLLO PLAYER, Style L 
Hear the APOLLO—Mark the Difference 


The Mel- 


It is therefore 


Transpose to Five or More 
Different Keys 


By a touch with the finger tip you can 
change to five or more keys, to suit any 
voice or accompanying instrument, by 
the APOLLO Transposing Mouthpiece. 


When the music roll shrinks or swells, 
the notes do not pass over the corre- 
sponding openings in the mouthpiece, 
through which the player breathes. 
Sometimes the notes miss the openings 
entirely, The pneumatic finger gets 
little or no power and strikes the key 
faintly or not at all. 


In the APOLLO you have only to touch 
the shift screw of the Transposing Mouth- 
piece to move it to right or left and thus 
bring the opening under the notes. 


Its 
Send for illustrated catalogs, 
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and I got better every day I used Postum. 

‘“My bowels became regular and in two : 4 
weeks all my pains were gone. Now I am Sueelahhint IRVING & WIZARD PIPE 
well and strong and can eat anything 1 want | Stems Constant Re-orders with Unsolicited Testimonials Warrant our Assertion that this 
to without distress. All of this is due to my Gennine poy ee in mee Construction Marks a New Epoch in the use of Tobacco. 
having auit coffee, and to the use of Postum | brie’ style 0, 61.80 StyleX%, > The For the 
regularly. bowls, Srerling Stiver— B.P.0.E. B.P.0O.E. 

“M _ who was troubled with indiges- | rubber leather cov- Best Pipe on Earth] |BestPeople onEarth 


stems. \ ered se 


A REVELATION TO SMOKERS 
Severest tests Prove new Principle Correct. Draft and fire below, tobacco 
above, keptdry and sweet by the rising heat. Perfect combustion un nter- 


ht that if Postum helped me so, 
it eb Hy | him. It = too, and he is 
now well and strong aga’ 

‘We like Postum as ei as we ever liked 
the coffee _ use it alto: ee in my family 
in place of coffee jan all keep well.’ 
Read ‘‘The Road to 


tion tho 


* rupted by saliva consumes nicotine tar. Antiseptic wick in Cartridge shell ab- 
Smoke sweet and clean 


sorbs all saliva and moisture (see sectional cut), 
enough toinhale. CIGARETTE SMOKERS by 
the hundred are being converted to this pipe’s use. 
A neat, complete Pocket Companion where it can 
be placed (lighted) with absolute safety without 
the spilling of fire or ashes r-exeellenee for 
house, office or street, short or long smokes. For 
anyone wishing the very best that money will buy. 


Mailed postpaid with 1 dozen antiseptic car- 
tridges upon receipt of price. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- | WIZARD PATENT DEVELOPING CO., Inc. 
ine, true, and full of human interest. | Liberal terms to dealers. 135 S. West 31st St., New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A Time-Saving 
Stove 


The New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-stove, 
thirty seconds after the 
touch of the match, will 
deliver at the stove top a 
strong, clean heat of great 
working power. 

More than that, you may 
run it for hours continuous- 
ly; bake bread and cake; 
prepare a mealor dothe 
weekly ironing; and for ‘ses 
the whole time never be conscious of undue 
heat because of the stove. In this respect the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the only sensible stove for summer. Differs from other oil stoves in 
its strong, handsome, useful CABINET TOP which can be used for 
holding dishes and for keeping meals hot. Also equipped with drop shelves 
on which may be placed small cooking utensils after they 
are removed from the blaze. Has every improvement— 
even to racks for towels. All told, it is a stove of con- 
venience, comfort, safety and economy. Three sizes. 
Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not 
at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 

gives a light more agreeable 


Th iy 
Ra Oo LAMP than the distressing flicker of 


gas or the blinding glare of electric bulbs. 
Gne’s eyes never tire reading by the Rayo. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE . 


How best to clean every- 

Th Fy [ thing in and about the 
house. Hundreds o 

useful receipts. 12mo, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. ¢loth, 75 cts 


What to do till the doctor comes, 

A Life art Deft hands and ready wits. 

Quick 1 erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents. 


‘*EMERGENCY NOTES” posts ev- 
Funk & Wagnalls Cu., New York, 




















The leading druggist in every = 


locality usually is agent for iT DRuc < w 


reece: acest t. 


CHOCOLATES °§E 


and CONFECTIONS *™ 


An original Whitman idea is the new ‘‘ FUSSY PACKAGE” ~_-# 
for those fastidious folks who don’t like cream chocolates. 


Contains only the most delicious hard and nut-centered chocolates—not 
a cream center or bonbon in the lot. 







NS 
Selected favorites from ‘‘ Whitman’s ’’ famous Phila- 
delphia chocolates, containing the popular 


Chocolate Covered Nougat, Molasses Chips, Almonds, Walnuts, 
Marsh llows, C P. s, Mol 


& , Pecans, Blocks, Neapolitans, 
Cream Nuts, Caramels and Blossoms of Solid Chocolate. 


Sold in the daintiest of packages at the same price, $1.00 a pound, 
everywhere. Also in half-pound, two, three and five pound boxes. 
Always fresh, as our agents are supplied regularly by express and 
never have any “‘left over.” If no Whitman agent is convenient 
to you, send $1.00 for a sample box. Write for booklet A Candid 
_ Chat with Fussy Folks.” 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








Look for the “ Fussy Seal,’’ the Green Box” 
and the Y Silver Braid.” 


| PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BIG BROTHERS AND LITTLE MEN 


IF you believe that a boy in the open is better 
than a boy in jail, you are invited by Ernest K 
Coulter, Deputy Clerk of the Children’s Court o: 
| New York City, to join his Big Brother Movement, 
| and back up your belief with an ounce or two of 


action. The effort of this association is to look after 





| boys who have come in contact with the law. 
| member is a “ Big Brother” who personally takes 


Each 


an active interest in the welfare of one boy who has 
been the victim of an unfortunate environment. 
Before telling many amusing, as well as encourag- 


Mr. 


ing, stories of the work, Coulter says of his 


problem: 

It has been by planting the seed of self-respect in 
the boys that the battle has been half won. When 
a boy comes back to his parents from an institution 
To discover that there is 
one person in the world to whom his existence is of 


he is in a sense a pariah. 


genuine interest, as far removed from pity as it is 
from idle curiosity, is a revelation to him of the pos- 
This big-brother treatment is not 
administered by means of sermons; 
tion rather than of platitude. When a miserable 
outcast of a boy is invited to a gentleman’s home 
and treated as if he were himself a gentleman he be- 
lieves that he is one, and, the idea once grasped, he 
does not easily let go of it. 


sibilities of life. 
it is by sugges- 


An interesting example of the work done is given 
thus: 


One of the small boys fell by the way, and, dirty, 
reckless, and disheveled, he appeared to answer 
charges made against him at the Children’s Court— 
charges so serious that conviction would mean a 
term in the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island. 
He didn’t lie about the case at all, but admitted that 
he had done what he was charged with. 

His anger and despair were not directed against 
the machinery of justice, but against the defection 
of his big brother. Fixing his black eyes on the 
judge and the officers with an expression in them of 
bitter enmity against mankind, he said: 

“Tf Mr. —— had stayed at home as he’d oughter 
this wouldn’t have happened.” Then he heard his 
| sentence stoically. 

Mr. ——— was his big brother. He had been called 
to Europe suddenly on an important business deal 
and had left without having time to say good-by to 
his little brother. He had not worried, however, 
for the change in the boy had been so marked that 
he believed all danger was over, as it would undoubt- 
edly have been if he had not left at the critical time. 

As soon as possible after his return he went to the 
home of the little brother and was met at the door 
by one of the younger brood. 

‘“‘Oh, Eddie’s in the lemon factory,’’ he responded 
to the inquiry. 

“In the lemon factory?” repeated Mr. —-— 
familiar with East Side vernacular. ‘‘ You don’t 








mean it.” 

“Yep. Got into trouble jus’ after yuh lef’. He 
gotter mad on at yuh.” 

‘‘Well, I should think he would have,”’ said Mr. 


—— penitently. 
Eddie, seen at the House of Refuge, was obdu- 
rate. He looked at his big brother coldly, and it was 


Pears 


| A soap is known by the 
| company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 
The use of Pears’ Soap 
betokens refinement. 


Scented, or not, as you prefer. 
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a long time before the explanations and apologies 
softened the hard crust of suspicion that had formed 
over his heart. Finally he was convinced and be- 
came transformed. He took on himself then the 
task of consoler.: 

‘‘Never min’,” he said, when the friendship had 
been once more restored. ‘‘I don’ min’ stayin’ here 
a bit. That wasn’t it. If you'll promise not to go 
away again when I get out it’ll be all right. But 
it’s up to yuh after this.” 

Mr. —— promised, and to-day Eddie, who has a 
place in a bank, has recorded his third promotion. 


A second story, told in The Circle, shows just as 
encouraging results: 


An East-Side lad, who was in a reformatory in 
stitution, escaped last Labor Day by climbing through 
a hole in the wall and swimming Little Hell Gate 
He had heard that his widowed mother was ill at 
home. He, of the nine children, was the eldest. 
The fugitive gave his home a wide berth, for he knew 
the officers would be there. But he found work, and 
each week sent every cent he did not need for food 
and shelter to his mother. He knew that sooner or 
later he must be caught, but lived in this way for 
five months. By that time things had picked up 
in his home. To be taken back to the institution 
meant eighteen months more imprisonment. That 
he dreaded more on his family’s account than his 
own. He found a way of getting word to the su- 
perintendent of the institution. 

“‘I can not promise you what I shall do, but I 
would advise you to surrender yourself,’’ was the 
reply the superintendent sent back. 

He considered it a week, then voluntarily he stept 
upon the Island from the institution boat at exactly 
the minute he had promised to appear. 

The managers, after considering all the circum- 
stances, decided to release the boy in one month, 
but the release would be permanent only provided 
he obtained employment within a week after he left 
the institution. 

After hunting for work for five days, he finally 
got a place on a surface-road. Within twenty hours 





A REBELLION 
Food Demanded 





The human body will stand a lot of abuse 
but sometime it will surely rebel and de- 
mand the proper food in place of the pasty, 
starchy, greasy stuffs on which it has been 
made sick. 

Then is the time to feed Grape-Nuts, the 
most scientific and perfect food in the world. 

A lady of Washington says: ‘‘Three 
years ago I was very ill with catarrh of the 
stomach and was given up to die by one 
doctor. I laid in bed four months and my 
stomach was so weak that I could not keep 
down medicine or hardly any kind of food 
and was so weak and emaciated after four 
months of this starvation that my daughter 
could easily lift me from bed and put me in 
my chair. 

“‘ But weak as my stomach was, it accepted 
and relished and digested Grape-Nuts with- 
out any difficulty the first time that wonder- 
ful food was tried. 

“My doctor told me to eat Grape-Nuts, 


which were predigested, and although I felt | 


certain I could not keep the food on my 
stomach I made the trial and it was a most 
complete success. 

“T am now strong and in better health 
than for a great many years and am gradually 

rowing still stronger. I rely on Grape-Nuts 
or most of the nourishment that I get. The 
results have certainly been wonderful in 
my case and prove that no stomach is so 
weak it will not digest Grape-Nuts. 

“My baby got so fat from feeding on 
Grape-Nuts I was afraid 1 would have to 
stop giving the food to him, but I guess it is 
a healthy fat for his health is just perfect.’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
Reason ”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genu- 


ine, true, and full of human interest. 








‘“There’s a 











Why is the 


Replacing Higher Priced Cars? 


You doubtless will find in your own 
city numerous instances of such change. 


And this presents a serious and signifi- 
cant question for all automobile buyers. 


These men who have changed must 
have had some strong, irresistible in- 
centive. 


How did they come to the conclusion 
that a thousand or even two thousand 
dollars more would buy them no greater 
Service or satisfaction than they secure 
in the Cadillac ? 


It is not easy to answer that question; 
because it is not easy to tell you, in this 
limited space, how good a car the 
Cadillac is. 


Thirty minutes’ study of the Cadillac 
plant would send you away convinced 
that no car in the world—at any price— 
is more painstakingly, scientifically made. 


Most men who have owned costlier 
cars are good judges of construction and 
better judges of service; and to them, as 
to expert engineers, the mechanical good- 
ness of the Cadillac is an open book. 


They see at a glance that a thousand 
or even two thousand dollars additional 
can buy them nothing more save—size. 


And yet the Cadillac “Thirty” is by 
no means “small.” It is a large, roomy, 
five-passenger car. 


CADILLAC ‘‘THIRTY” 


Four Cylinder. 
o Horse Power. 
elective type sliding gear 
transmission. 
Shaft drive. 
106 inch wheel base. 
Ample five-passenger 
capacity. 


$1400.% 


F.0.B. Detroit. (Including 
three oil lamps and horn.) 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY Detroit, Mich. 


MEMBER A.L. A.M. 








Thirty minutes in any other plant de- 
voted to the manufacture of fine cars 
selling for several thousand dollars more 
would reveal no single superiority either 
in method or equipment. 





In no other plant would you find the 
same fineness and precision throughout 
—the same elaborate equipment for the 
attainment of absolute interchangeability. 


After such an inspection you must per- 
force say: “I understand now why the 
Cadillac Company was awarded the 
Dewar Trophy. No car could be better 
than this.” 


Again, you ‘would come to the same 
conclusion without visiting the plant, 
if you were even moderately versed in 
engineering or in motor-car construction. 


The expert, examining the Cadillac 
chassis, announces his decision boldly 
and immediately: “The finest piece of 
work I’ve ever seen at any price.” 


As to the man who has never bought 
any car before—he can convince himself 
by what thousands of Cadillacs have 
done in the past, by the wonderful things 
the Cadillac “Thirty” is doing in every 
community; and by the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of competent authorities of 
his own acquaintance. 
































Witt’s Can for Garbage 


Close-fitting lid. 
=== Qne-pieced body—flanged and riveted. 
wea None genuine without this label or 
name Witt’s stamped in top or bottom. 
Water-tight bottom. 


Witt’s Can keeps the odors in. No chance of 
disease from garbage fumes if you use Witt's can. 


Built for wear. Lasts a life-time. 
Made in three sizes. Also Witt’s pailin three sizes. 


If your dealer hasn’t WITT’S write us and we will 
supply you direct, satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


Dept.K Cincinnati, O. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to aavertisers. 
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Si ee 
sectarian implicity 
in a typewriter secures durability, ease and efficiency 
of operation, and increases the speed and accuracy 
STANDARD 


“UNDERWOOD 
sae 





Simplicity 
Originated—Writing-in-Sight Construction. 
Built-in Tabulators, and 


Modern Bookkeeping Appliances, 


There is nothing hidden about the Underwood. The type-bars lying when 
at rest in a compact segment; the patented guide—all the parts which per- 
mit the visible writing—which help, not bother, the operator will be shown 
you, explained also if you like; but really you’ll see for yourself why the 
Underwood does endure and why its operation is so easy, quick and accurate. 


““The Machine You Will Eventually Buy ’”’ 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


ANY WHERE 


Inc. 











“The Fence That Lasts Forever!’ 
CHEAPER : THAN WOOD 2 


UUW 


Which Price Do You 
Pay? *15 or *7:22? 


This Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory “in 
sections”’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes, 
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Ornament your f iy yard by joctellies : beautiful 
has Nag dr 





SECTIONAL Go ‘ence. ron Fence Finish and 
'COME-PACKT | 106 S Obolae oles B Bane age dares Dep't o *t O iar rice 
eB. 
FURNITURE -- NAT ¥ 
OVER ONE HUNDRED other TREE Gore —— nENGE ¢ <0 ba Ungorporated) 


handsome Pieces in our new 


Ss Ww. 
sebieg Wakes nett today. AGENT wattep in every gy Easy To OBELL 


$7.50 with cushions. 
International Mfg. Co., ¢;9 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich, pane Your Old Safety Razor Blades! 








| Give your new ones a true, velvety, hoen-cutting 
dee by_a moment’s stropping with the 
ALL | Ho der. But don’t buy any more new 3 hole 
TYPEWRITERS MAKES | blades! A few seconds will give discarded ones new 
= life—make them better than new. irty days? trial! 
All the Standard Machines Seld or Rented Any- | Money back if not satisfied ! ments. a traveling 
where at {to 34 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental ID co. 
gto Applyon Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


case, postpaid, $1. DEAL 
Ty pewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago | 









Box 16 ge send Ohio 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 








y ht, Mi. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. Lakeside B 
Col on, Til. rand Rapids, Mich.. White Plains, WN. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. The eside Press 
Deaver, il, Piainfld, ind wh So, Cole ive, Portland, Or mn, Providence, R. I. R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, vhiladelphia, Fa ee Toronto. tnt. » Canada. Printers . Binders - Designers - Engravers 
a Tpit Mt, Lexington, Mess. neat A. H wet Piterrg or 149-155 Plymouth Place Chicago 


after his name had been entered on the pay-roll he 
had been discharged. They had discovered that he 
was an institution boy. At the end of the week he 
had to go back to the Island. There is no telling 
how long he might have had to stay there had not 
a member of the Executive Council found a place 
for him in the big business establishment of which 
he was one of the managers. Within ten days a 
man from the reference department of this store 
came to this man and inquired: 

“Do you know that we have a boy employed here 
that the police are looking for? He’s a fugitive, and 
we'll see that he is discharged at once.” 

A second and third attempt was made to force 
this boy into the street, and then the manager eased 
his mind by delivering himself of some very forcible 
English. The ‘‘fugitive” is still there, earning 
twelve dollars a week, and his employers are well 
pleased with him. This is simply another illustra- 
tion of the story of the ‘‘dog” and the ‘‘bad name,” 
and it reflects a spirit that helps to keep the prisons 
filled. 


HELEN KELLER’S TRIBUTE TO H. 
ROGERS 


THE dual personality of H. H. Rogers would have 


H. 


fascinated Robert Louis Stevenson, remarks one 
biographer of the Standard-Oil magnate, while a 


second states that ‘‘as a man he was as variable as 


a chameleon.’”’ These views go in part to account 


for the widely varying estimates of the man and 
his work in the newspapers. From the ‘‘ most raven- 


” 


ous wolf ever bred in Wall Street,’’ of one critic, to 


the following letter of Helen Keller, is a long call, 
but it goes to illustrate how far the human side of 
a man may vary from his business life. We quote 
Miss Keller’s letter to the Boston Transcript: 

In the death of Mr. H. H. Rogers I have lost a 
dear friend. I do not think I have yet learned the 
meaning of these words. I do not think I feel them 
yet. It still seems as if I should see him again soon. 
This protest of my heart against the thought of 
losing him makes me realize how much I loved him. 
No, he is not dead. This is the wonderful message 
which the blossoming world outside my study win- 
dow is bringing me as I write. He has simply gone 
beyond the dull arras of matter to a higher, holier 
life, and in a little while I shall find him again and 
feel the tender clasp of his hand. 

I met Mr. Rogers first more than twelve years ago, 
one Sunday afternoon, when Mr. Clemens brought him 
to see me at Mr. Lawrence Hutton’s house in New 
York. I recall Mr. Clemens’ whimsical introduction. 
He said, ‘‘Helen, this is my friend Henry Rogers. 
He can’t talk very well yet; but perhaps you can 
understand him,’’ and he placed my hand on Mr. 
Rogers’ lips. My fingers caught the quiet, deep 
smile on his face and felt his embarrassed voice re- 
peating my name. I, there and then, lost my heart 
to Mr. Clemens’ tall, reticent friend, and the pro- 
tecting clasp of his strong hand told me that I had 
found a new friend. It happened that I had just 
then lost a beloved friend in Mr. John P. Spaulding, 
and I wassad and troubled. It was doubtful whether 
my education could be continued, and, altho I had 
no idea at that time of Mr. Rogers’ ability to help 
me, there was something about him which set my 
spirit at rest. Later, when some friends in New York 
were trying to raise a fund for my education, they 
asked him to contribute. He refused, but said that 
he would provide an amount sufficient to send me 
to college. This he did, and after my graduation 
he arranged that a certain sum be sent to me each 
year. 

I shall not try now to express my gratitude; for 








Privately Printed Books 
Memoirs, Historical Works, Poetry and Essays 


We are especially well prepared to undertake 
the complete production of literary works for 
those who desire to have their books printed 
privately. All styles of appropriate binding, cloth, 
paper, leather, and all of the latest and most art- 
istic book type-faces, will be shown ina complete 

dummy,” with designs and page treatment, 
which we will make without charge. 

Write today to the largest producers of high 
grade printing and engraving in America. 
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I think that Mr. Rogers shrank from expressions of | 


gratitude. In the practical service which he ren- 
dered my teacher and me he was splendidly imper- 
sonal. He did not even wish me to thank him in 
my letters. I was almost afraid to dedicate to him 
a little book which I published last year, for I thought 
he might not approve so public an expression of our 
friendship. But I learned afterward that he was 
pleased, altho he declared that if I had asked his 
permission, he would not have given it. During the 
years that I have known Mr. Rogers, whenever my 
teacher and I were perplexed, or in need of advice, 
he brought his fine insight and decision to our aid. 
He was always responsive, always sympathetic. He 
was always doing little kindnesses quietly and un- 
noticed. If I needed books, he ordered them. If I 
admired a flower or a plant, he sent it tome. Altho 
there were few opportunities for us to meet after I 
left New York, yet I never felt that he was unmind- 
ful of me, and one of the happiest anticipations con- 
nected with a visit to New York was the thought of 
seeing him. Last September, when we spent a few 
days with him at Fairhaven, I learned for the first 
time to know him in his own beautiful home, sur- 
rounded by his grandchildren. Each morning he 
sent one of the children up to my room with roses. 
“‘Grandpa’s good-morning, and he is waiting for you 
on the veranda.”’ I can feel now his hand affection- 
ately laid upon mine as he told us about his garden 
and the prize his melons had won at the Boston hor- 
ticultural exhibit that summer. But I think his 
rose garden and his lovely grandchildren were his 
special pride and delight. 

How glad I am that I can tell the world of Mr. 
Rogers’ kindness to me! He had the imagination, 
the vision, and the heart of a great man, and I count 
it one of the most precious privileges of my life to 
have had him for my friend. The memory of his 
friendship will grow sweeter and brighter each year, 
until he takes my hand again, and we gather roses 
together in the gardens of Paradise. 


STORY 





MEME’S OWN OF HIS FLIGHT 


Meme, the Eskimo boy, whose effort to work his 
way up to his arctic home from New York was the 
subject of much newspaper discussion some weeks 
ago, is now back in New York. The press announce 
his capture in Quebec, and a reporter for the New 
York Mail has interviewed the Eskimo boy and 
written Meme’s own story of his wrongs. We printed 
the runaway episode in these columns at the time of 
the flight. 
Commander Peary twelve years ago with a party of 


Meme was brought to New York by 
other Eskimos. He is the only survivor, and one 
of his chief grievances against civilization is the re- 
fusal of the museum authorities in New York to bury 
the skeleton of his father. Of Commander Peary’s 
refusal to take him back north on his last trip, he 
says: ‘‘ Peary suspected I would tell my people just 
how he and members of the Arctic Club have treated 
me, and knew that if I did he would never reach the 


pole.”” At the time of his flight, Meme was a stu- 
dent at Manhattan College. 


described thus: 


His troubies are further 


Yes, I had a hard time, but it was worth trying. 
There was nothing for me to do here. Nobody 
cared what became of me. I was a curiosity, that’s 
all. And what good could I do by being that? 

I was not strong like American boys, and I could 
not have worked, because I have pneumonia every 
little while. They would not take me back to my 
people. They had used me for what they wanted: 
they had stolen my father’s body for their science. 
They did not want me any more, and it was too 
much trouble to take me back. 

When my father died and they took me out in the 
backyard of the museum to’ see him buried I was 
young and ignorant of the ways of the white man, 
but I was not so foolish as they thought. I knew 
they would not bury people in such a place, and 
when Matt Henderson, Peary’s negro, told me to 
look in the grave at my father I told him I did not 
want to. They had a mask on a log and thought I 
would believe it was my father. 


Meme talked quietly and simply of his experi- 





Share in the Profits 
of this Huge Farm 


Become a joint owner of 12,000 acres of the richest land in the United States — lo- 
cated in Billings County, North Dakota, the finest farming and stock-raising region 


in the whole country —underlaid with high-grade coal. 


This immense area of 


splendid land is owned, absolutely unincumbered, by 


The Farm Land & Coal Co. 


formed for the business of farming on a gigantic scale—making use of the most up-to- 
date methods and machinery—the raising of high-grade cattle and sheep—and the 


experienced men. 


Not an Acre of Land for Sale 


Not one acre of all this vast tract is for sale. 
The Farm Land & Coal Co. is developing these 
holdings for the benefit of its owners, the share- 
holders. 

But to obtain additional capital for imume- 
diate development of the entire tract, it offers 
to the general public 


1,000 Shares of Capital Stock 


at par—$1o00 per share—with security of land at 
market rates to any stockholder who wishes to 
surrender his stock at the end of five years from 
the date of the company’s charter--about four 
years from the present time. 

The capital stock of The Farm Land & Coal 
Co. is $250,000, fully paid and non-assessable. 
There is not one drop of ‘‘Water’’ or one share 
of promoters’ stock in the company. All of the 
stock is common stock, share and share alike. 

The smallest investor participates equally 
with the large one—all are associated with the 
original shareholders and directors on an equal 
basis, sharing pro rata in all surplus and in the 
profits accruing from the upbuilding of the bus- 


Facts and Figures 


The property of The Farm Land & Coal Co, 
is unsurpassed for farming and grazing. It is 
gently rolling prairie covered with a dense 
growth of natural grass. 

The actual present value of the 12,000 acres is 
$250,000, the amount of the capital stock, and 
the value is increasing at the rate of $5.00 an 
acre annually. 

Several springs of never-failing water run 
through the land—while a new railroad, cross- 
ing the property, has been surveyed and work 
of construction begun. : 

The Products of The Farm Land & Coal Co. 
are staple—always saleable—and for cash. 

The principal crops are wheat, with a yield of 
from 15 to 30 bushels an acre; oats, 40 to 75 
bushels; barley, 30 to 50 bushels; spelt, 30 to 50 
bushels; flax, 10 to 20 bushels; potatoes, as high 
as 300 bushels an acre. 


|mining and selling of coal—ail under the management of the most competent and 


We are constantly adding to our herds of cat- 
tle and sheep. Estimating at the usual rate of 
natural increase, these will soon form one of the 
largest sources of profit. 


Coal for the Digging 


On several sections of this land there is coal 
to be had for the digging, the formation being 
of the finest lignite. At one — a vein crops 
out 45 feet thick by over 100 feet in width, con- 
taining hundreds of thousands of tons. No min- 
ing to be done—it is practically secured from 
the surface, and as soon as the new railroad is 
open for service, coal can be dug and placed on 
the cars at a cost of about 20 cents a ton. 


20 Per Cent Dividends With- 
Five Years 


The Farm Land & Coal Co. is young—hardly 
a year old—but the foundation is laid in a solid 
manner. By the most conservative estimate 
your investment should pay you 20 per cent 
dividends within five years. 

All the officers and directors of The Farm 
Land & Coal Co. are men of high standing 
in their community, with many years of success- 
ful business experience. 

But we ask that every one interested in this 
proposition make the most thorough investiga- 
tion before investing in the shares of this com- 
pany. Highest bank references furnished upon 
request. 

Let us give you complete information regard- 
ing this wonderful property, its present devel- 
opment, prospects and possibilities. Our illus- 
trated booklets are FREE—for the asking—sent 
at once on receipt of your name. 

There are reasons for believing that this 
stock will be quickly taken, and it is suggested 
to possible investors that a remittance of 5 per 
cent of their subscriptions, will operate as an 
option of purchase for 30 days, to be returned 
at once upon demand should any investigation 
prove unsatisfactory. 


GEORGE E. SANBORN, Financial Agent 


448 Commercial National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
Cable Address—Gesanborn, Chicago 





FISHERMEN 


The FREEPORT HOOK will CATCH FISH 


It ishand-made, from the best materials pro- 
curable—positively weedless and snag-proof—a 

erfect, natural lure—will hold the ‘‘ big one.” 

yords Or prsies from hundreds of prominent sports- 
men and business men. Ask your dealer—or send 
me seventy-five cents—specifying what kind of fish 
you want tocatch. Try the Hook—money back, quick, 
if not satisfied. Handsome, illustrated booklet FREE. 
Ask for it. 


LOUIS BIERSACH, FREEPORT HOOK (Block Y 9), FREEPORT, Il. 


ZWHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. G od a Sts 


s. Go A 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
easy faseinating work. Our 


and upwards, in 
courses of Personal 
ip are plete, Eleven years’ 
| successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 


OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N 42, Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. am 
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iy ae brighter: 
Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Tryacake-- 
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PAINT TALKS_N 0.9 
Painting Floors 


When one thinks of the scraping and scuffin, 
a floor is subjected to and then considers how 


fine a paint film is, he wonders that porch or 
kitchen floors ever look well. 

Certainly, none of the cheap paints of chalky, 
brittle composition can he expected to stand 
the constant friction—and they do not. The 


very best pure white lead and _ pure linseed oil 
are absolutely necessary. The white lead 


should he tinted to some neutral color, and a 
hard foundation laid by adding some turpentine 
to the white lead and linseed oil. 

It ~ Will describe yout floor (Kind of wood, 
whether or not previously painted, etc.) we will 
send exact directions for painting it. 

For general Painting information, send for 


our House-owners’ Painting Outfit R. It in- 
= cludes color schemes (illustrated) and instrument 
E for detecting adulteration in material—an in- 


strument our white lead (Dutch Boy Painter 
trade-mark) does not fear. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasv’t it, don’t accent something else but write 
our nearest office. 


For sale through dealers only 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Jollowing cities: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve. 
panc, St. Lonis, (John T 
Bros. Company, 


& 
eit or: a), (National 
ead Oil Company 
Pittsburgh, ) 














HOT BATH IN TWO MINUTES 


FOR TWO CENTS 





Moses, by the aid of a rod, struck a 
rock and got cold water. You, by the 
aid ofa 






HUMPHREY HEATER 
stnke a match and instantly get hot 
water. Easily connected, simple, dur- 


able. Write for Booklet anit 30 


days’ Trial Ofer. Mumphrey 
Co., Dept. 466, Kalamazoo, Mieh. 



















































WRITE DEPT. B for “ Dragon’’ Pamphlet. You 
will be pid intere: soar in reading it. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
The Cumberland Cement Company, Cumberland, Md. 








J ences He speaks English as fluently as an Amer- 
fean, and occasionally a bit of slang which he has 


Vicked up creeps into his conversation, 

( CT asked Or. Bumpus for my father’s bones when 
I grew older, and he told me first he didn’t know 
whete they were, Then he said 1 could not have 


them, for they belonged to the museum. I tried 


many times, but it was no use. 


Peary ant all the rest promised to take me home, 
anda then forgot. I decided that if they would not 
take me I would go myself. 

So lL ran away. 1 walked and rode freights and 
traveled at night so that I would not be found. 


hoped to reach Newfoundland in time to get Cap 


tain Bartlett, the whaler, to take me to my home. 


In the daytime I slept in barns or anywhere, ar 


at night I rode on freights when I[ could, and when 
I couldn’t I walked. 


at times I was sick. 


Most of the time I was hungry 


The police were looking for me in Montreal. 
Two of them stopt me the day I arrived, but I made 


them think Lwas an Indian, Twas neatly starved, 


Along the water-front I found a half-sunken boat. 


Only the cabin was out of water. I crawled in and 


WEAK {9 Seep, 


When I woke up I was so stiff I could not stand 


I was sick, too, and oh, so hungry. I lay down in 


The dest spot, and slept again, Yor three days i 
stayed on that boat, and I thought I was dying. 
was there I decided to kill myself. 


The third day 1 was better. 1 crawled to a cot- 


tage close by, and the woman gave me a sandwich. 
Then I got to Quebec. I went to a boarding-house. 
] was very sick. As 1 was lying in bed who should 


come in but Mr. Beecroft I was glad to see him, 





Ordinary Casters Kuint 


tet meone ania, 

You know the cost of refinishing Pasig and 
Venewing theit coverings. 

Every time your furniture is moved about on 
ordinary casters, the loss to you can be figured in 
actual dotlats and cents, 

Prove this yourself! Examine the surface of 
your hardwood floors and look closely at your 


Tugs and matting alter metal caster Wheels have 


passed over them. FELTOID on 
Such damage is unneces- WHEELS ARE 


sary—to realize a Joss and PATENTED 


not prevent it is extravagance Infringements} 
in its worst form. [t is prac- Y/s°re"s'y 


tica) economy to Provesuted % 
Use Feltoid Casters 


. 
and Furniture Tips 
Feltoid wheels are strong and 
Grable and ther velvet )') 7 Nn? 
obviates further mage. ’ waace } i OW 
Feltoid Casters and Tips are guaranteed to wear—are 
economical —will save many times theit cost in & single va 
You know the eflects of metal wheels that fubber 


ae tes — 


wooden 
become hard and develop sf Pano 


Fetod Wheels and Tips mean ~ economy of wear, 

By immediately substituting * Fe)toid ® for your old cast- 
ers, you will have given an extension of life to your floors 
and theit coverings, 







In future orders to = Fs | insist t 
furaiture be equipped wi oa Ie choi Cw s te Pee eS 


Write immediately in ‘iene Wing styler, prices, ete, 
THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 


Dept. E lgeport, Conn. 





and here Lam. 


I begged food, and when 
could I worked a day for food on farms. : 


risked his reputation, his politica) future, and his 


life to defend a negro criminal against a lynching 


that experience for The Sunday-school Times. The 
negro had committed the usual crime, had been 
caught, and was identified by his dying victim. 


inflammatory édition of an afternoon paper aroused 


the indignant citizens, and, as night drew on, groups 


of the townspeople began to gather on the street 





ATOMA 
icANDESCENT 


*. lights same as any lamp 
The Saxonia and produces gas off 
of the wick, a fine white light. Burns 1-3 0i 
of ‘ordinary lamp; gives 3 times light, 1-5 ¢ 

Bas, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. Im- 
ported chimney and mantle of extra strength with 
burner complete for $3, express pai: Money re- 

funded if not as represented. Booklet free 


AGENTS WANTED 


U. 8, A. LIGHTING CO. 
262 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








corners, We quote lurther trom Sheriff Van Pet's 


own story: 


At seven o'clock the crowds on the streets in the 
business section of the city had been augmented by 
several thousand persons, and the groups which had 
>egun gathering earlier in the day had been swollen 
to units of respectable-sized individual mobs. By 
5.30 o'clock the street in front of the jail was com- 
fortably filled There was no conspicuous leader- 
ship to the crowd, yet there was considerable incen- 


ONE SHERIFF WHO WAS NOT AFRAID 
Last August the newspapers were loud in their 
praises of J. C. Van Pelt, the Florida sheriff who 
hee, Sherit Van Pelt has recently told the story of 


‘iary talk, and there were numerous genera) demands 
for admittance to the jail 
nied. 

With my brother, John A. Van Pelt, at my side, I 
stood on the steps of the main entrance to the jail | 
and inside of the building, both upstairs and down, 
I had placed deputies at windows, armed and in- 
structed to repel any attack that might be made. 

The crowd jn the street in front of the jai), which 
is inclosed by an iron picket-fence eight feet in 
height, increased very rapidly, and every minute 


This was, of course, de- 


grew bolder and became more insistent for admit- 
tance. All the while I was pleading with them to 
desist from their purpose, and to go to their homes, 
repeatedly pledging my word for a speedy trial, and 
the speedy execution of any mandate of the courts; 
also repeatedly warning the mob that 1 would pro- 
tect the jail and maintain the majesty of the law at 
the cost of my own life. 

By eight o'clock the entire block in front of the 
jail was a solid mass of humanity, an infuriated, but 
leaderless, unorganized band of individuals bent on 
vengeance. 

I continued to assure, to plead, to warn my neigh- 
bors, but all in vain. A rush was made on the fence, 
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Concerning Memorials 


WITH your desire to mark the final resting-place 
of your loved ones, comes the necessity that 
the memorial shall not alone be enduring, but the 

nm fitting, and skillfully executed. 

jothing is more disappointing than a_ memorial 
Yhat does not meet yout anticipations. {kt ever te- 
proaches you. Knowing this so well, safe way 
is for you to consider the matter with a long estab- 
lished, reliable concern. 

For years we have been successtu) workers in 

Stone, with a studio in Italy as well as in New York. 
Special designs we are always glad to submit. Send 


for booklet showing a goodly number of memonals. 
The Leland Company, 557 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Studios: Pietrasanta, Italy 133d Street, New York 
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a battering-ram was brought into service. and the | 
iron gate went down before its resistless impact; 


Yhose who hai Lorn the gate from its hinges rushed ( 
inside, those who had clambered on the fence started 
over, and simultaneously a shot rang out from the 
street outside, 


From within, where 1 and my deputies stood } 
guard—not as guardians of the individual, Leander / 


Shaw, whose crime of the morning had placed rrinn | 
beyond the pale of human sympathy, but as sworn 
officers to uphold the inviolable majesty of the law 
—a volley of perhaps fity shots rang out on the 
night air. 

Following this for a brief period the clamor ceased; 
there was a hush; death had sta)ked into the midst 


of those who were clamoring for the blood and body 


of Leander Shaw—who deserved to die, but only as 
the law decrees that all of his kind sha)) die. 


The father of one of my most trusted deputies lay 
dead just inside the portals of the jail enclosure, shot 
through the head; another of my friends, a personal 
and political friend of years’ standing, lay writhing 
iW agony {rom a wound which subsequently proved 
fatal; while three others of my friends, all seriously, 
but none fatally, wounded, were also removed from 


the yard when the smoke had cleared, Of those 


wounded who stood with me as defenders of the jail 
were my brother, who stood by my side, and my 


jailer, stationed at an upstairs window, in ‘he 
melée I myself received in my right arm a slight 
wound from a glancing bullet. 


After the remova) of the dead and wounded, quiet 


was partially restored. Noisy demands were made 


upon me to give up the keys to the jail, but I con- 
tinued to stand firm, continued to advise, 10 pleat, 


to warn those who composed the mob. But, while 
DO further violent assaults were made on the front 
of the jail, the crowd remained and continued to 
erow in numbers and iatensity of feeling against the 
prisoner, Shaw, and myseill. 


Numerous overtures were made to me by cool- 
headed, representative citizens to surrender to the 


mob, but L remained obdurate, Thad sworn to die 


rather than surrender the jail, and I meant to do so. 


The mob’s fury grew in intensity, and from ten 
o’clock until eleven the sheriff was hard prest to 


keep the pandemonium outside the jail eaclosure. 
He continues thus: 


At a few minutes after eleven o’clock a former 
chief of police of the city and one or two other rep- 
resentative citizens, under a flag of truce, approached 
me on the steps of the jail to plead further with me 
to permit the mob to take its course. They advised 
me of threats having been made to dynamite the 
building. 1 still declined to entertain their over- 
tures, but while I was conferring with them I was 
seized from behind by a dozen or more men; my 
brother also was seized, and both of us were pinioned 
to the ground. 

Members of the mob, some twenty in number, had 
flanked me and my deputies, and effected an en- 
trance to the jail through the rear. The key to 
Shaw’s cell was taken from the jailer detailed in 
place of the regular jailer, who had been wounded. 
Leander Shaw was at last in the hands of the frantic 
mob. My jailer had been overpowered unawares, 
I and my brother were in the hands of a dozen men, 
both of us prone on the ground. There was nothing 
that 1 cou)d do; 1 was powerless. 

The negro paid the pena)ty for his fiendish crime 
with his life, as quietly as the mob had gathered it 
dispersed, and by midnight the city was as quiet as a 
small city is wont to be at that hour. 

U had been nominated two months previous to 
that awful night for reelection by my party by an 
overwhelming majority over several opponents, but 
notwithstanding this, several movements were im- 
mediately set on foot to prevent my reelection. In- 
dependent candidates, all of them members of my 
party, were announced. 1 was Jeered, vilified by 
hundreds of my erstwhile friends, anathemas of 
every kind were hurled at me, and there are still 
those whom [ have befriended on numerous occa- 
sions during my residence in this State of more than 
thirty years, and especially during my tenure of 
office of the past seven years, who regard me as a 
monster incarnate. 

In the genera) election of November 3, however, 
I was given the assurance of a majority of twelve 
hundred of the voters of my county that my action 
in upholding the law that night was endorsed. 
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SUPERIOR WHITE ENAMEL 


is the finest quality of white enamel that can be made. It dries 
quickly, with a beauthul glossy surface that retains its beauty 


through exposure and wear and does not turn yellow. ls easily 
kept clean and is not affected by repeated washin 


Vo )s intended for use on the finest interior WOOK ork, and can 


be used over old varnished or painted surfaces with most excellent 
results after the surface is properly prepared by a competent painter. 


Can be rubbed to a dull finish of wil acceph a most beautiful polish, 
Price $5.00 per gallon 


Qvaris $1.35 each 










VELVEY WHYTE PNAME Similar to the above ‘and at the 


same price) except that it dries 
with an egg shell gloss, producing a natural rubbed effect without the necessity of 
ribbing. \s waherprool and not aecied by washing ot changes in tempera- 

ture. Can be successfully used on new or old woodwork, as directed above. 
For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send 

by express prepaid on receipt of price. 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes. 
2877 Rockefeller Building 


Cleveland, Qhio 
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See that this trade mark 


“BE is sewn on the end 


To get the genuine that 
is “built—not stuffed” 






Don’t You Find Hot Weather Sleeping 


is most difficult, but most necessary? The long days of wakefulness and work require 
absolute rest at night. Summer heat weakens and irritates the nerves of sensation, so that 
the slighthest uncomfortable touch or pressure of the bed produces restlessness. The 
Ostermoor Mattress is ideal in Summer. It is pertect)y sanitary, refreshingly coo) and 
absolutely comfortable. It rests the muscles and soothes the nerves and gives the 


“balmy sleep ’” which is “‘tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 
Our 144-Page Booklet, “The Test of Time” and Samples of Ticking Sent Free 


With them we send the name of your Ostermoor dealer, When you buy, be sure that the 
name “‘ Ostermoor” and our trade-mark label is sewed on end of mattress. Then, and then only, 
will you have a genuine mattress. If your dealer has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received, 30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, 
money returned, if dissatisfied. Send for our tree book, ‘* The Test of Time.” 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 































































Bottle | 


As I know 


it, you would 
never let another day pass 
without it. 


Just think of it—a hot water bottle 
absolutely made of one piece of best 
Para rubber. No seams, no cement, 
no joints — positively cannot leak. 


., You never before saw or heard of a water bottle 
like the Fusible Core — positively made of one solid 
piece of rubber. 

The Fusible Core bottle is so named] because 
in construction the rubber is built around a Fusible 

etal Core in ¢ pe of a bottle. The heat 
employed in process of curing the bottle reduces 
the Fusible Core to liquid form, so that it may be 
poured from the mouth. Asa result you have a hot 





water bottle of absolutely one piece of the very best 

Para rubber. 

No cemented ms or joints to 
give away under the action 


of hot water. 

Will outlive three of the old-fashioned water-bags 
cemented and joined together. 

Ask your druggist for the Fusible Core hot water 
bottle. Always look for “Gleason Fasible Core 
Process”’ around edge of seal on the bottle. If he 
cannot supply you, or from us direct, giving his 
name, enclosing express or money order, and we will 
send it prepaid. 

1 Quart $1.75 3 Quarts $2.25 
2 Quarts 2.00 4Quarts 2.50 
Money back if unsatisfactory. 
Walpole Rubber Works 


185 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 





| Dept. C 
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WATCHING HUNTING-ANTS IN BATTLE 


Two Americans, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Beebe, who 
went down into the Venezuelan wilderness to do a 
little nature work, were particularly imprest with the 
hunting-ants of that region. These ants are terrific 
fighters. Of their battle the writers say, ‘‘One could 
watch as from a balloon mimic Waterloos and Gettys- 
burgs, and, sad to relate, in the case of unoffensive 
species, plunder, murder, and abduction by the 
The authors thus further describe the 
warfare of the hunting-ants, in Harper's Monthly 


(May): 


wholesale.” 


The hunting-ants surpassed all the others in interest. 
Day after day we would come across their great 
armies, and we spent many hours of keen enjoyment 
watching their advance. We had read of their ap- 
pearance and habits; we had heard them compared 
to Goths and hordes of savages, but no description 
prepares one for the actual sight. We watched in par- 
ticular one large army which carried on its operations 
only a short distance from our house. 

Long before we came within sight of the ants 
themselves their presence would be heralded by the 
flock of birds which kept just in advance. Most of 
them were wood-hewers—big, cinnamon-colored, 
creeperlike birds, which hitched up the tree trunks 
and now and then swooped downward to the ground. 
As we drew nearer, a strange rustling sound reached 
our ears, like the regular pattering of raindrops, and 
before we knew it we were standing in the midst of 
thousands of active ants whose rushing and scram- 
bling about over the dead leaves caused the loud 
rustling. In a few seconds twenty or thirty ants had 
climbed upon and above our shoes, and their sharp 
nipping bites sent us in haste to the flanks of the army, 
where we freed ourselves from the fierce creatures. 
These ants are not large, varying from a fifth to a 
third of an inch in length, dark in color, with lighter 
red abdomens. 

Until one becomes accustomed to these scenes of 
carnage the sight is really terrible, especially when one 
lies down flat and takes an ant’s-eye view of the field 
of battle. Yet such are the fierceness and savage fury 
on one side and the hopeless terror or frantic efforts to 
escape on the part of the victims that it needs but 
little imagination to stir deeply one’s sympathies. 

In place of the steady advance of a well-drilled 
army, presenting a solid front of serried ranks, the 
formation of the hunting-ants may be compared to 
an innumerable host of cavalry scouts who quarter 
the ground in every direction, the whole army 
slowly advancing and including new territory in the 
scene of operations. Frequent flurries or louder 
rustlings follow the discovery and the subsequent 
terrible struggle of some quarry of noble size—a huge 
beetle or mighty lizard. 

One fact imprest us from the first: every creature 
aroused by the ants seemed to know instinctively of 

















A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a _knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


a) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge « Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. 



















the awful danger. Whether through odor or sight or 
sound, the alarm always carried its full meaning. 
Insects which would escape the collecting net by a 
| single quick motion, here dashed away with such ter 
| ror that they often flew against our clothes or a tree 
and were hurled to the ground. Lizards took shelter 
under our shoes or shot off like streaks of light for 
many yards. Our presence and that of the predatory 
birds was disregarded in efforts to avoid the danger 
which generations of inherited experience had made 
the most vivid in life. 

Insects which usually feigned death as a means of 
escape, when disturbed by these ants used all the 
motor organs given them by nature to flee from the 
dreaded foe. Escape seemed to be the result of ac- 
cident with all wingless creatures, even with those 
possessing good eyesight, for the first blind terrified 
rush as often carried them to certain death in the 
| thickest of the host as it did to safety in the van or on 
con side of the ant army. Even wings were not a 
surety of escape. Twice I saw moths arise heavily 
from their hiding-places with a half dozen of the little 
fiends clinging to their legs and wings. One was 
snapt up, ants and all, by a big flycatcher, and the 
‘ether fell among the quartermaster’s brigade in the 
|rear, when every ant within reach dropt his load 
and hurled himself upon the newcomer. 
| Here and there one might observe good-sized balls 
of ants rolling about, and in the center would be 
‘adie hard-cased beetle or other insect, who gave up 
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Why Help to Make 
Gam, the Plumber Rich? 


Ninety per cent of trouble with plumbing is 
due to stoppage in waste pipes. — Partial stop- 
pages are even worse than complete, for there 
the collected matter lies unnoticed to breed 
noxious gases.—Headaches and fevers are the 
result.—Don’t send for the Plumber! He will 
tinker, hammer, cut and saw, and then submit a 
bill that’s fierce.—Get a Little Giant Household 
Pump, which is guaranteed to remove the most 
obstinate obstructions from and thoroughly clean 
all pipes leading from Kitchen Sinks, Wash Ba- 
sins, Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Refrigerators, Hotel 
and Saloon Wash Boxes, Soda ountains, etc. 

No Skill at all Required.—You just place 
pump over opening of an and work piston up 
and down as you would a bicycle pump, and pipe 
is free in a jiffy—Mo bucket or hose or an 
other tool required.—The Little Giant is ma 
of polished brass, with attachments of pure 
rubber, and will last a lifetime. 


THIRTY DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Your waste pipes ought to be cleaned twice a 
month.—/ know my pump will pay for itself 
every time it is used.—I will send it, all attach- 
ments complete and express prepaid, on receipt 
of regular price of $4.00.—Keep it for 30 days 
then if you are not delighted, send pump back an 
your money will be refunded.—Send $4.00 to-day 
in bank draft, registered letter or express or post- 
office money order.—Booklet free.—Men repre- 
sentatives wanted in all cities. Particulars free. 


J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, Dept. 2, New York 


“The Church of the Modern Spirit” 


the church that stands frankly for the authority 
of reason in religion ; that welcomes science as 
a helpful ally; that sets truth above tradition 
and sense against sentiment. Descriptive book- 
let sent free on application to 


Cc. W. CASSON 
25 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 


has cured obstinate cases of 
Rheumatism where other treat-_ 
ment, extended over long periods, 
has failed. It acts promptly and 
does not upset the stomach. 


























Tartarlithine rarely fails 
because it supplies the blood with 
the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of 
rheumatism—uric acid. 


and our booklet on the 


Free Sample cure of Rheumatism sent 
on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 
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To INCREASE 
Tire Mileage 


All things being equal, the mileage is wonder- 
fully increased and troubles correspondingly 
reduced by using larger tires. Most automo- 
bilists have now found this out. 
Where 3-inch tires of a certain size will last 
4,000 or 5,000 miles with a liberal sprinkling of 
it has been found time and again that 
4-inch tires of the same size will carry the same 
car, under the same conditions of road and load, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 miles, often without a s¢mgle 
puncture. Which leads up to a point that many 
motorists are still unfamiliar with—that 


Every Goodyear Quick Detachable Auto 
Tire is 15 per cent Oversize 


trouble, 


Which means that each 4-inch Goodyear Quick 
Detachable Tire is almost 4% inches—other 
sizes in proportion. This oversize feature will 
enable you to get more miles out of a tire 
than you have ever thought possible, and will 
practically eliminate punctures and blow-outs 
at the same time, 





a \ 
AKRON, ONIO. 


No change in rims is needed—no alterations of any kind 
required. Simply buy a Goodyear Quick Detachable of 
the size your car is equipped to carry. The tire will be 
full 15 per cent. Jarger than you can secure in any other 
tire sold for the same size. 


Mileage will be zxcreased by far more than 15 per cent— 
trouble will be decreased by far more than 15 per cent— 
and the original price of Goodyear Quick Detachable Tires 
—all oversize—is but slightly in advance of ordinary tires, 
which are all smaller. We urge you to call at your con- 
venience and make comparisons and at the same time 
consider some facts and figures of vital interest to the 
man who pays the tire bill. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches ao Agencies: Boston, Mass., 261 Dartmouth St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, E. 5th St; Los Angeles, Cal.; 949-51 S. Main St.; 
Philadelphia, on Broad and F ‘airmount Ave.; New York City, 64th St. 
and Broadway; San Francisco, Cal., 506 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago, 
llls., 80-82 Michigan Ave,; Cleveland,Ohio, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 188-192 8th St; St. Louis, Mo., 3935-7 Olive St.; Buffalo, 
N. Y., 719 Main St.; Detroit, Mich., 251 Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
5988 Centre Ave,; Omaha, Nebr., 2010 Farnam St.; Washington, D.C., 
1026 Connecticut Ave,; Atlanta, Ga., 90 N. Pryor St.; Louisville, Ky., 
104951 Third St.; New Orleans, La., 706-16 Baronne St.; Memphis, 
Tenn., 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, Tex., 111 N. Akard St.; Denver, Colo., 
28 W. Colfax Av altimore, Md., 991 Park Ave.; Kansas City, Mo.. 
16th and McGee St. Joseph, Mo., 316-24 N. 2d St.; Providence, 
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{ only after sin and maiming a score of his assailants. 
We dropt five big black ants into the midst of the 
marauders, and witnessed a combat as thrilling as the 


| contest between the Greeks and Persians. 


the insects alighted on a small rounded stone over } 


which three hunting-ants were scurrying. Without 
hesitation the black giants fell upon the brown war- 
riors and tore them limb from limb, with the loss of 
only half a leg. This is not a serious handicap to one 
when one has five and a half robust limbs left! The 
fifth big fellow dropt upon a mass of ants piled like 
foot-ball players upon a struggling scorpion, whose 
sting was lashing che airin vain. The big ant started 
another ripple upon this pool of death, which soon 
smoothed away, leaving no recognizable trace of him. 
But the quartet of big-jawed fellows on their rock 
citadel fought successfully and well. No ant which 
crept to the top ever lived to return for help. The 
four flew at him like wolves and bit him to death. 
Soon a ring of hunting-ants formed around the stone 
all motionless except for a frantic twiddling of anten- 
nz. They were apparently excited by the smell of 
the blood of their dead fellows, and only rarely did 
one venture now and then to scale the summit. When 
we left, two hours afterward, the army had passed, 
and left the stone and its four doughty defenders, 
but these showed no immediate intention of leaving 
their fortress. 

The ground over which the hunting-ants passed 
was absolutely bare of life, and, contrary to the rule in 
human armies, it was among the camp-followers and 
foragers that the most perfect discipline reigned. In 
the rear of the main army were lines upon lines of 
ants laden with the spoils—legs, bodies, and heads of 
insects and spiders, bits of scaly skin of lizard or 
turtle, joints of centipedes and scorpions, and here 
and there a piece of ragged but gaudy butterfly 
wing borne aloft like the captured standard of some 
opposing force. 


SHEAR WIT 


An Editorial Blunder.—The Transcript Clerk of 
the Day tells the story of ‘‘a very sinful wag” who 
was lunching with Dr. Abbott and referred repeatedly 
to his connection with Outing. At last Dr. Abbott 
could stand it no longer and protested: ‘But, my 
dear sir, Iam not the editor of Outing. I have never 
had anything to do with Outing. While I live I hope 
never to edit Outing. I am the editor of The Out- 
look.” ‘‘ Why, bless me, so you are!” cried his vis- 
a-vis. 
Really, couldn’t have confused two periodicals more 
strikingly different. Whereas Outing makes a relig- 
ion of sport, The Outlook’’— The self-respecting 
Clerk refused to complete the antithesis.—Christian 
Register. 


The Difference.—‘ Does your mother allow you 
to have two pieces of pie when you are at home, 
Willie?” asked his hostess. ‘‘No, ma’am.” ‘‘ Well, 
do you think she would like you to have two pieces 
here?”” ‘‘Oh, she wouldn't care,” said Willie, con- 





fidentially; ‘‘this isn’t her pie.”"—Christian Work. 





R. L., 366 Fountain St. 


WHY TAKE 
LESS THAN 

If your money earns but 4 per cent. instead of 5 per cent., 

the income from it is not enough by One-Quarter. 


If your emergency withdrawals of principal — you to 
lose earnings for weeks or months, + ge profit is reduced to 
perhaps 346 or 3 per cent. B shew eau assurance of safety, 
the higher rate is worth con 

he Industrial has not paid | lees than 5 Per Cent. per 
annum in all the 16 years of its existence. It is a stronger 
institution at the end of every year than it was the year a 
fore. Its present Assets are over $1,900,000, with Si 
and Profits of $138,000. It is supervised ‘by the New od 
Banking Department, and its records are open to public and 
private inspection. If you would be convin 4 con- 
veniently you can transact your business with us by rr eg 

we should like to refer you to our patrons in all parts of the 

country —some bly in your own —who permit 


us to use their names. 
Koster We Pay 5% 
on any sum from $25 to $3,000. 
QO} receipt to day of withdrawal, ig 
! 7 withdrawals are at your pI 
NG sus Personal correspondence is invited. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


= 
rnings are epeat from day of 
subject only to 30 days’ notice. 
9 Times Building, Broadway and 42d Street, New York City 





No Need Of It.—'‘‘Can’t I take your order for 
one of our encyclopedias?”’ asked the dapper agent. 

‘*No, I guess not,” said the busy man; ‘I might 
be able to use it a few times, but my son will be 
home from college in June.’”’—Buffalo Express. 


Not an Urban Dish.—UNcLE ZzB (looking over 
the bill of fare) —‘‘ Henry, how do you order hog and 
hominy at a fust-class rest’rant?” 

City NEPpHEw— You don’t, 
Tribune. 


uncle.’’—Chicago 


Had Heard Him Mentioned.—It was at a 
White House reception that a Philadelphian picked 
up a choice gem which he never tires of telling. 

A charming girl of eighteen, the daughter of a 
Western publisher and quite a society queen in her 
own city, had been brought to Washington by her 
father, and at one of the White-House receptions 
was presented to President Roosevelt. 

As her small hand disappeared within the hearty 
grasp of the President the maiden looked up at him 
and smiling sweetly said: ‘I'm awfully glad to 
meet you, Mr. Roosevelt. I’ve often heard father 
speak of you.’’—Philadelphia Times. 
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Start the Day Right 






Makes Shaving a Pleasure 
JUST THREE MOVES 

1. Moisten your beard with the wet brush. 

. Rub the stick over your wet face. ° 


3. Work up the lather on your face with 
the brush. 


COLGATE’S 
TALC s POWDER 


1909 Model 
The Six-hole Sifter 
‘concentrates the 
powder and 
regulates the flow. 


The Safety 
Powder in the 
Saving Box. 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


























" Comes out'e Ribbon. 
—Lies flat on 

the. Brush. 
Delicious- 
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Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city; 
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— System of | coal 

pay 

strong Water Supply | 4223) 


pressure 





No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and'water is deliver- 
ed by air pressure. 

Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 









x 'y results 
The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 














Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalog No. 27. It is free. 











ag me Supply Co. 


1212 Marquette i-ldg., Chicago 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 

50 Church St., New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsbure 


The Moth.—CueEcKERS 
to burn and I burned it!” 

NECKERS—" How?” 

CHECKERS—" On 
pincott’s. 


an old flame of mine!” 


Gratifying.- 


“One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half Ji 4 





lives 


the world attends to its own business.’’—P ck. 


Domestic Scheme.—Mrs. H 
so very fond of Oriental rugs?” 
Mrs. R. 


get, the more genuine they look 


‘““Why are you 


“T'll tell you a secret. The dirtier they 
You've no idea 


how much sweeping that saves.’’-—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 

Breaking It Gently.—Jack—‘‘Perhaps you 
don’t like my style of dancing.” 

OrME (in distress)—‘* Well, there is rather too 


much sameness about it.” 


JackK—‘* Er—How may I vary it?” 

OrmME—‘ Suppose you tread on my left foot once 
in a while.”’—Exchange 

A Precaution.—" Yes,’ said Mrs. Lapsling, 


“Johnny’s all right now. When he was bitten by 
the strange dog I took him to a doctor’s and had the 


wound ostracized right away.’’-—Chicago Tribune. 


an 


the 


In Fig Season.—'‘'I have here an opera,’ 
nounced the robust composer, “which will 
greatest production of the It 
‘Paradise’.”’ 

‘* Paradise,’ ”’ 
you realize what it would cost for scenery?’ 

es.” 
you realize what would be saved on costumes?’’- 
Town Topics. 


be 
century. 


roared the impresario; ‘‘man, 


Help For a Holder Up. 
world on his shoulders. 
“‘The graduates will soon relieve me,”’ he cried. 


Atlas was bearing the 


Herewith he gave it another shift.—New York 
Sun. 

Getting Even.—HeE (just rejected)—‘‘I shall 
never marry now.” 

SHE—‘‘ Foolish man! Why not?” 

Hre—‘If you won’t have me, who will?’’—Boston 


Transcript. 


Birds of Distinction.—The crow and the bird of 
paradise were talking about fame. 

‘““Why, you are so homely you are only known to 
the farmers,’ sneered the proud bird of paradise. 
‘‘Now, I am so beautiful I have my feathers on the 
hats of the society women.” 


The crow laughed sardonically. 
“That may be, my friend,” he chuckled, ‘‘ but 
I have my feet under their eyes.’’—Chicago News. 


Zoology.—'‘ Isn't it a shame to keep those poor 
lions caged.” 

‘*Lady,” answered the keeper at the zoo, ‘‘they’re 
much happier and safer there than they would be 
roaming the African jungles.’-—Weshington Star. 


Not His Fault.—Tue 
not made.” 

Tue Girt—''I know. 
Boston Transcript. 


Port—* Poets are born, 


I wasn’t blaming you.’”’— 


Questionable.—" Your tickets were complimen- 
tary, were they not?” 

“Well,” replied the man who had s:en a painfully 
amateur entertainment, ‘‘I thought they ‘were until 
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I saw the show.’’—Tit-Bits. 


‘“*Years ago I had money 


Lip- 


“Well, it is gratifying to think that one-half of 
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CAPITOL Boilers & Radiators 
Pay Compound Interest 


On Your CAPITAL 


The healthfulness and economy of heat- 
ing your home with hot water or low 
pressure steam has the earnest endorsement of 
physicians and scientists —the men who know. 
CAPITOL BOILERS are so cesigned and made 
as to give every possible inch of heating surface 
to the fire, thus assuring a greater heating effi- 
ciency than is found in any other boiler—This also 
means economy in fuel. There is not much differ- 
ence in the cost of installing--but there’s a saving 
difference in operating expenses, if you put in 


iis 
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Ilot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
CAPITOL BOILERS require little attention—a woman 
or child can operate them. They can be placed in any home 
at any time—without inconvenience, without disturbing the 
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daily life—and the home heated with CAPITOL 
BOLLERS and RADIATORS will have 

every room warm—a healthy sumer atmosphere 

—for less money than with any 

other form of heating. Write 

Dept. P. for free book “ Heating 


the Right Way.” 
to read it. 

CAPITOL BOILERS and 
RADIATORS are equally de- 
sirable for Churches, Schools, Flat 
and Office Buildings. 


United States 


x £ Detroit, Mich. 
BY Me Branch Offices and 
d Agencies in all Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


It will pay you 
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ShakeIntoYourShoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort discov- 
ery of the age. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy, Itis a certain help for ingrow- 
ing nails. perspiring, callous and hot. 
tired, aching feet. ve have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores. 25 cents. Do not accept any 
substitute. Sent by mail for 25 cents in 
stamps. 


FREE Trial Package Sent by mail 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 

i Ni E houses, different patterns to 
match furnishings. Outwear 
carpets. Stocks carried 

HARDWOOD i the leading cities. 
Plain or Ornamental, 

Thick or Thin. 


Write for floor 
Designs. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD C0.==INDIANAPOUS 
=e 03 BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 








Most economical, healthful and 
satisfactory—for old or new 
















billing, or Write for our handsome 19090 
kissing. — Free Book, telling how to make 
From money breeding squabs. We 
eggs to were first, the originators, 
squabs in Cloth-bound book now 303 


& weeks. pages, 114 illus. Jt% Great, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO,, 152 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 





For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 








samples, all 
different,sent for 
six cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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STAND CLOSED ~ 
Cool—like a Hammock Restful—like a Bed 
Healthful—keeps you Out-Doors 


An Ideal Place for Reading and Lounging. Children’s 
nap or Baby’s sleep— Family Headquarters for 
Summer Comfort. Open Air Repose and Sociability. 


NARRAGANSETT 
Swinging Couch Hammock 


The Patent Folding Movable Stand permits use of 
hammock anywhere desired—porch, lawn or under trees. 

Won't spill out, can't sag, instantly adjustable, lasts a 
lifetime. Room for two to lie—four to sit—2%4x6 feet, 
Handy end pockets for books and papers. Supplied with 
back or wind shield if desired. 

Reversible tufted and buttoned mattress, padded both 
sides, in red or green denim. Supported on strong 
wooden frame on highest grade galvanized springs fast- 
ened to steel head and foot plates riveted to frame. 
Hammocks from our own exclusive fabrics in striped 
effects of green and white, red and white, khaki and red 
duek, also in solid white and solid khaki, Suspended by 
best quality braided rope attached at eight points. 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT AS REPRESENTED 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send youa 
hammock direct, charges prepaid. Write for booklet. 


D. W. SHOYER & CO., Dept. D, 394 Broadway, New York 
Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks 


A DESK REQUISITE 


No More Dirty Sponges, Ink Stained Fingers 
Pens Misplaced or Rolling Of Your Desk 


This Pen Cleaner is made upon the principle of Capil- 
lary Attraction. Bookkeepers, every one at all fastid- 
1ous about their writing wi'l find this Pen Cleaner the 
Greatest convenience they have ever had on their desk. 
It keeps your pen upright, always ready at hand, bright 
and clean as new ones. They may be relied upon to do 
the work perfectly and for an indefinite time. Prive 506. 
—three for 21.00, by return mail. THE M.M. SMITH 

A Perfvet €0., $00 Railroad Building, 1515 Larimer Street, 
Pen Cleaner Denver, Colorado, Agents Wanted. 


























FREE BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 
| with every order of 


ENSIGN FILMS 


Hauff Developers, 
Imperial Plates Sussex Paper 


Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. 18 


NEW YORK, 24-26 E, 18th St. 
CHICAGO, 20-24 State St, 














POWER In The A. B. C. AUTO 
Power to go up the steepest hills or 
run at 30 milesan hour. Yet Simple, 
Practical, Safe and Durable. ’ 
Easy to operate — 
not complicated — 
no repairs. The 
most perfect type 
of reliable, low- . 
priced automobile, Solid or 
16 to 35 h. p.; air Pneumatic Tires 
or water cooled engine; 2, 3, or 4 passenger bodies. Write 
today for FREE Catalogue. Address 
A. B.C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG. €0., 3911 Morgan St., St. Louis, Me. 























PARIS GARTERS 







No 
Metal 
can 
touch 
you 


You need them es- 
pecially with Knee- 
Drawers. 
The only garters that 
fit so perfectly you 
wear them unconsciously. 
25 and 50 cents at dealers, or di- 
rect if you don’t find them. 


A. Stein & Co., 161 Center Ave., Chicago 


Copyrighted 1908 
by A. Stein & Co. 








Fads and Finance.—Mrs. GramMercy—‘‘ Why 
doesn’t your church get a minister who preaches the 
higher criticism?” 


why do you want me to have it?” 
Niece—‘‘So you won't eat so much of the chicken 
as you did last time.—Fliegende Blaetter. 


He Deserved Her.—HeEr FatHer—‘ When you 
marry my daughter you marry a big-hearted, noble 
girl. 

Her Suiror (a wise guy)—‘‘I know that, sir, and 
I’m sure she inherits those qualities from you.” 
New York Observer. 


Her Motive.—Mrs. SHarp—‘‘Have you filed 
those divorce papers for me? If so, 
stop them at once.”’ 

LawYER—"‘ Have you made it up with your hus- 
band?” 

Mrs. SHARP—'‘‘Good gracious, no! But he’s just 
been run over and killed by a motor car, and I want 
to sue the owner for damages.”’—I/lustrated Bits. 


I want you to 





Out For Geese.—‘ Well,” said Farmer Corn- 
tossel, ‘‘I’'ve got to look after my tomatoes and 
string-beans and things.” 

“You don’t expect to feed all your summer board- 
ers out of that little garden, do you?” inquired the 


neighbor. 
“Nope. I’ve put in my order for canned goods, 
as usual. That vegetable garden is just a decoy.” 


—Washington Star. 


Luck.—It is unlucky when traveling by rail to 
be alone in the carriage with a homicidal maniac. 

When picking up a lucky horseshoe take care not 
to be run over. It is better to go without the horse- 
shoe. 

It is unlucky to be the thirteenth guest at a dinner 
table which is laid for twelve only. The proper 
course is to wait for an invitation.—Punch 


A Coincidence.—On the notice board of a church 
near Manchester the other day the following an- 
nouncements appeared together: A potato pie sup- 
per will be held on Saturday evening. Subject for 
Sunday evening, ‘‘A Night of Agony.’”—-Manchester 
Guardian. 


A Change of Mind.—DeEntist—"‘ Now, what can 
I do for you?” 

PaTIENT (whose heart has failed her at the last 
moment)—‘‘ Oh! er—my teeth are perfectly all right, 
thanks. Er—what I ready came for was to ask if you 
would—er—care to play golf with me—er—some 
time this summer.’’—Punch. 





Not Her Fault.—‘'It is the duty of every man 
and woman to be married at the age of twenty-two,” 
said the lecturer. 

‘* Well,” said a woman of thirty, with some asper- 
ity, ‘‘you needn’t tell me that. Talk to the man.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 












RUNNING WATER ; 
WITHOUT MAINS 


for every purpose conducted 4 
anywhere, always ready 
with force enough for fire 
protection. Constant 
pressure maintained 

by our exclusive pump. 


Mrs. Dorcas—‘‘ How can we, my dear? We can’t 
afford to pay one more than $1,500 a year.""— Judge. | 
Got His Answer.—UncLte—‘‘ You are a very 
nice little girl to ask me to have more soup. Now 




















~~ ‘Ms ee 
Should know that the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 


and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with 


CUTICURA SOAT 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 
tle emollients are pecs. 05509 


R. Tow “co. Sydney: Geta F K Paul, 

Caleutta: China, ong Kong Drug Bay 
aruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd 

Town, ah $ - tter Druc & Chem. ‘tiie 
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specifications 7 
nished free. Anyone # 
can install. 


Burton wai. 


last a lifetime. Only 5 er awarded medal. Sent 
anywhere on ys" fog Trial. Write for testimony of 
users, also ‘*An Interesting Tale Simply Told. ** It shows 
the great comfort, convenience and protection of running 
water around the place, and why Burton Systems are best. 
Adapted for Villages, Towns, Public Institutions. 

C. A. BURTON WATER SUPPLY CO. 

38 West 7th Street, 38 Kansas City, Mo. 





Pefect results 
guaranteed. 































r than a Gasoline Engine 
mill fcathry howesias 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


Will pump water from any stream just 
brags ou want it. Requires no atten- 
there is no oom © fe —— 


Write for Le py 
fornish sh Tawell 


and estimate. 
sand Tow 
NIAGARA HYDRACLIC ENGINE CO. 









140 Nassau St., New York Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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Gloucester Fish’: 


Sold through 





FAMILIES who are 
fond of fish ought to get 
them DIRECT FROM GLOUCESTER, 
as nowhere else can you get them as per- 
fect and wholesome. 

For twenty-four years we have sold our 
goods DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 
guaranteeing that every package will be 
perfectly satisfactory. We want to sup- 
ply you, too, no matter how small your 
requirements. 

ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 

CANNED FISH for summer use is an 
idealfood. It keeps perfectly and you can 
make delicious salads, sandwiches, cold 
or hot dishes so easily and quickly. Surely 
YOU want just such fresh, attractive goods 
for home and camp. 


Our FRESH LOBSTERS (boiled only) are 
in parchment-lined cans. The large 
pieces are bright red and clear white and 
so crisp and juicy they are just like the 
finest lobsters right from the water, only 
the freshness and flavor will last for 
months. 


CRABMEAT, SHRIMPand CLAMS have 


. Mail Orders 


Tact.—MaBEL—"* 
it when you said you were anxious to hear me sing. 
Sam-—‘Oh, I assure you I did! You see, I had 
never heard you sing before.’”’—Pick-Me-U. 


I don’t believe you really meant 


el 


Unfailing.—To Mark Table Liren: Leave the 
baby and some jam alone at the table for five min- 
utes.— Judge. 


The Climax.—He was telling a thrilling story 
out of his wallet of a thousand and one hairbreadth 
in Santiago, and 
anxiously toward him, 
hanging on his every utterance. 


escapes over doncherknow, his 


pretty listener was leaning 
“bellowing 
We fled 
but every second we 
At last 
they were so near that we could feel their muzzles 
against our legs 


** Ah!” 


he said, 
and roaring, as I have so often heard them. 
for our lives. I don’t deny it; 


“The wolves were upon us,” 


knew the ravenous pack was gaining on us, 


gasped out the lady. ‘“‘How glad you 


must have been they had their muzzles on!” 
Answers. 
Thoughtful.—" Algy, dear,’ remarked a young 


wife to her husband, “ 
milk and see if it is perfectly sweet. 


I wish you would taste this 
If it’s the least 
bit sour I mustn’t give any of it to dear little Fido!” 
—Judy. 


A Born Grouch, But!—A. 


” 


“Ts the old man 


NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 
How 


Music Lessons FREE 
Started Him 


*‘T could not play a note when I received the 
first lesson from you, and now I am playing in 
a good orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and 
play as well as any of them. I shall always recom- 
mend your home study school of music.” That is 
what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., writes 
after a one-year course on the Violin. 


Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan 
was for postage and music. That cost him Jess than 
Two Cents a day, and he was under no further obliga- 
tion whatever. 


If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ. Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our 
teachers will come to you by mail once a week witha 
lesson until you can read music and play your instru- 
ment to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being 
sent to homes all over the world to pupils in all walks 
of life, from seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less than two cents a day. It will 
be your only expense and places you under no further 
obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for 
our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by 
return mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC, Box L.D., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





always so glum as this? 
B.—" By He laughs twice a year, 
5 . oop 
spring and fall, when the new woman’s hats come in. 
—Fliegende B!actter. 


likewise a perfectly natural appearance 

and taste. 

Our SALMON, TUNNY and IMPORTED 
FISH DELICACIES are always the best 
produced, many being packed especially 
for our high class trade. 

Our SALT MACKEREL are tender, juicy 
fellows—broiled for breakfast they are 
delicious. 

SALT COD selected and prepared by our 
method is unexcelled. 

You can choose from dozens of dainty or sub- 
stantial dishes, ready at a moment’s notice, if 
™ Meng 4 a selection of our goods on hand. 

are sent in plain packages and we send 
ades SY ooiiet with every order 

Let us send descriptive price list. 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
5 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. = 


VICTOR HUCO’S 


** intellectua! Autobiography ’? (translated) 
Now published for first time. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


no means. 


‘U-ALcL-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 





- For an after dinner sweet, for a confection 

at any time, try this new cream and learn 
how different a cream mint can be. 

The mint flavor is developed to a new de- 
gree by our own special process. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confection- 
ers and druggists everywhere. If yourdealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 9 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 21.—The Criminal Court at Caracas exoner- 
ates Castro from the charge of plotting to kill 
Acting President Gomez. 


May 22.—The Hague Court of Arbitration decides 
that both France and Germany were at fault in 
the Casablanca dispute. 








May 23.—Dominican rebels capture Guayubia and 
Dajabor, on the Haytian frontier. 

May 24.—A heavy earth shock occurs at Mes- 
sina, throwing down walls and causing a panic 
among the people. 

May 25.—Andrew Carnegie arranges to give 
$1,000,000 to establish a hero fund in France, 


May 27.—Thirteen conspirators in the recent re- 
bellion are hanged at Constantinople. 




















LITERATURE 
Its Principles and Problems. By Theo. W. Hunt, 
Ph.D., Princeton University. 12mo,cloth, 427 pages, 
$1.20. Funk & WaGNaLis Company, New York. 


This Is The Memmoch 











Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA 


Superior Binocular 


“15. 


Our handsome 
book The Near 
Distance sent 
free on request, 


Domestic 





WASHINGTON 


May 22.—Two battleships and either five torpedo- 
boat destroyers or one modern repair ship are 
provided for in the Navy Department’s build- 
ing program for the fiscal year to end June 30, 

| IgIl. 





May 24.—John Hays Hammond declines the post 
of Minister to China offered by President Taft. 
The United States Supreme Court declares 
Sheriff Shiff and five other residents of Hamil- 
ton County, Tenn., guilty of contempt for com- 
bining in a conspiracy to lynch a negro in roos, 
after an appeal had been granted by the court. 


May 25.—President Taft abolishes the Council of 
Fine Arts created by President Roosevelt. 


4 é : tp A protocol for submission of the Emery claim to 
ing power, held ‘ arbitration is signed at the home of Secretary 
view and clear- Knox in Washington. 

ness of defini- 
tion is seldom equalled, 
even in those binoculars 
costing twice as much. Ask 























he -entorced /lammockh 


The bed of the Vudor Re-enforced Ham- 
mock is woven extra heavy in the middle— 
where the wear comes—a patented feature 
found inno other hammock. The cords are 
fastened to the bed of the hammock by means 
of hardwood spreaders and strong anchorages. 






May 26.—The resignation of S. D. North as 
Director of the Census is eames by President 
Taft, and E. D. Durand is appointed to succeed 








your dezler for it. If he has him. The colors are sun-proof. 

none in stock, send us $15 and 4 Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks come in a 
receive one onapproval. If not GENERAL — variety of may so Ses, Bi and Seis 
satisfactory, return it(at our expense). ; ss and at prices ranging from 

We will cheerfully refund your money. May 21.—The fifteenth annual Lake Mohonk 


Conference on International Arbitration closes. Write for Booklet and Dealer's Name 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 71 Linden St., Geneva, N.¥+ 


May 26.—A slight earthquake is reported from We will send you upon receipt of postal card request 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, the beautiful Vudor booklet, showing various styles of 
F. @. Wilson, Ithaea, N.Y. and nearby territory. : Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks in actual colors. This 
Baffalo Optical (o., sie Make St., Buffalo, N. ¥. “ booklet also shows the Vudor Porch Shades. 
C.H. Wood, Oakland, Cal. neker, Ha Hl & Co., Norfolk, Va. May 27.—Indict ts t 1 Tul: 
W.M., Stieren Optical Co., 554 Smithaeld St, Pittsbure, Pa. sao? Ak ds ments are returned at. i uisa, 


Okla.. agai nst Governor C. N. Haskell and five HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 230 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


others i in the Muskogee town-land lot cases. 





E, E. Bausch & Son, East Main St., Rochester, N.¥. 
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Not only can 

you cook anything on 

the Manning-Bowman 

Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 

can cook anywhere with it— 

in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 
room, orat the camp or picnic. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
Burns the new fuel—denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. 
Single and double burners. Beauti- 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 
Quality. 

Manning-Bowman Chafing 

Dishes for use on the stove 

have the “Ivory” Enameled 


Food Pan. Unusually clean 
and durable. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 
for booklet 
Lo BFS ” 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN &CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
a Makers of 
Eclipse’? Bread 
Mixers and ‘*Meteor"’ 
Coffee Percolators 








You can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, plain 
clothes, flat work with less effort and expense, in one- 
fourth the time required by the old method, by 


as * SIMPLex lRower 


Frnt Heated by gas or gasoline— 


} 1 cent per hour. Where we 
ER b= have no duels will 
send Ironer on ays 
SS FREE Trial. Write today for FREE 
Booklet showing different sizes and styles. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., W32E. Lake St. , Chie 











Ghe 
“Dolorie’ Fob 
Moaogram Patents Allowed 
Others Pending 

ANY TWO OR 

LETTER 

MONOGRAM 
At One-Third to One-Fifth the Price 
Charged by Other Manutacturers 
Monogram and mountings heavily 
gold-plated, 18-K, (warranted), and 
polished. Double gros-grain ribbon 
throughout of finest Italian pure silk. 
Neat and attractive—very much in 
vogue—suitable for all dress. 












Monogram and Fob Complete 


ONLY $1.00 


Sent prepaid the day order is received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Reliable Agents wanted. Highest 
references required. 

Catalog “BR,” showing belt buckles and 
bag monograms, sent free. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


JOHN L. DES LAURIES 
Manufacturing Jeweler 
1127 B Old South Building 


13 inches wide BOSTON, MASS. 


6 inches long 





|THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
| CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagunalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 








E" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 
| 


| “J. V. W.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—'‘ Which of the two 
| following sentences is correct: ‘One can not always 
| have what one wishes’ or ‘One can not always have 
what he wishes?’”’ 

“One”’ used indefinitely for ‘‘a person,” “any 
person,’’ often requires to be followed by a possessive, 
or a new nominative referring to the first ‘“‘one.” 
As the employment of “his,” “he,’’ etc., in such 
cases breaks the continuity, and may violate the 
rules of agreement in gender, the tendency of late 
| has been to use “‘one’s’’ and ‘‘one’’ to the end of 
the statement. Thus, ‘‘ When one has learned one’s 
lesson, one should take one’s exercise, after which 
one may eat one’s dinner,’’ etc. In extended state- 
ments it is always advisable to avoid the frequent 
recurrence of ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘one’s’’ by changing the 
mode of expression. If a writer begins with ‘‘ When 
a person,” “a pupil,’ or the like, he may continue 
“has learned Ais lesson,’’ and proceed with “he” 
and “‘his’’ without objection. 





“B. P. S.”—‘ Kindly tell me if ‘as’ in place of 
the word ‘than’ is correct in the sentence ‘I would 
rather walk as ride.’ ”’ 

The use of ‘‘as” is incorrect. Say, “I would 


rather walk than ride,”’ which is correct. 


“J. E.,’"” New York.—You subscribe your name 
to a petition; but you subscribe for a magazine. 

“H. P. T.,” Granby, Mo.—‘‘(1) Please comment 
on these sentences, ‘The sun rises in the east,’ ‘The 
bread raises when gently warmed at a low tempera- 
ture.’ (2) Is it correct to say, ‘He raises cattle’?” 

(1) “‘Rise’’ is correctly used in the first sentence 
and means “to advance from a lower to a higher 
position; go up; ascend.’’ In the second sentence 
“‘raises’’ should be “‘rises,’’ and means ‘to swell up- 
ward, as by increase of quantity or extent; as, 
a river rises; bread rises.’"” The use of “raise’’ 
intrarsitively, in the sense of ‘‘rise,’’ which is preva- 
lent in some parts of the United States, is a vul- 
garism. (2) ‘Raises’ in the third sentence is cor- 
rect and means “‘to breed; rear; as, to raise cattle.”’ 
(See THE STANDARD DiIcTIONARY, under “‘raise’’ 
and “‘rise’’ for more detailed information.) 


“B. T.,"” Tampa, Fla.—(1) Strictly speaking, a 
word is obsolete when it is no longer in reputable use. 
Dictionary-makers generally agree as to what words 
are and what are not obsolete. THE STANDARD marks 
as obsolete with a dagger (+) words or senses that have 
not been used by writers of authority since 1800. 
The important old words in the Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer, however, tho no longer in use 
elsewhere, are marked simply archaic. (2) The 
STANDARD contains more words than any other single- 
volume English Dictionary. (3) A ‘‘ pro number” 
is an advance number as on a freight bill. Is is the 
number given a consignment before the bill of lading 
is issued. When the bill of lading is 1ssued another 
number is given the consignment. In railroading, the 
‘pro number” is used to facilitate the determination 
| of the point of shipment. 





“H. F.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—The word “‘ yeggman ”’ 
is to be found on page 2186 in column 3, of the 1908 
edition of THE STANDARD Dictionary and is a slang 
term, meaning ‘‘a tramp who makes a business of 
robbery rather than of begging.” Of late the term is 
more specifically applied to itinerant safe-blowers. 

“W. E. B.,”’ Galesburg, Ill.—‘‘To the manner 
born”’ is a correct English idiom, and means “familiar 
with something from birth: 
manor. 


improperly 
let,”” act i., scene iv., line 15: ‘‘ But to my mind—tho 
I am native here, And to the manner born—it is a 


custom More honor’d in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compresseo VE ACT 











HAS NO EQUAL 


quoted | 
Shakespeare uses the expression in ‘‘ Ham- | 





ght.) 
LA JY 


pet ¢ 
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Try It On 


SALADS 


They are often a failure 
because the dressing lacks 


that piquancy given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Chafing Dish 
Cooking,Welsh Rarebit and 

Salad Dressings 
are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 








Imitators have 
always failed to get 
the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins 


Sauce . 


See that Lea & Perrins’ 
signature is on wrap- 
per and label. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York. 











~ ‘THE Secured Certificates of De- 

v posit issued by this institution 
afford unquestioned security for money: 
ecause, a first mortgage on improve | 
realestate accom panies each rtificate 
Because, the payment of both inter- 
est and principal is guaranteed by our 

capital, surplus and resources. 

etarce. this Company has a record 





of twenty-three years of successful busi- 
ness experience. 

| Professional men, business men, salaried em- 
ployees, laborers and people engaged in every 
known occupation deposit money on our Secured 


Certificates of Deposit. Interest paid monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually. 
Please write for our booklet “F" 


Capital and Surplus $350,000 


PS re) 
| SALT LAKE SECURITY | 


|soTRUST COMPANY | 
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Yours for a clean, cool summer— 


99) 


4 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


—natural ventilation, consequent 

sanitation—solid summer comfort. And 

Prosinit™ guality insures longest wear. 
This aati 





: sees 25c 


on Suits:Men’s $1; :Boys’ 30¢ 
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HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE 
STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WESGS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY WICKEL PLATE 


THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON--in Yellow 


18 ATTACHED THIS <a HOSE 
WAY TO EVERY PAIR SUPPORTER 
OF THE GENUINE— 18 GUARANTEED Ti 


GE GURE IT'S THERE 
fam lePair, Mercerized 28e., INST IMPERFECTIONS 

Mailed on receipt of price THE BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY [Heer use ON THiS 
OSE SUPPORTER 


MAKERS BOSTON 2 
| WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS t 


. 























(VACATION TRIPS IN OUR OWN LAND. | 
(Continued from page 974-) 


4 2,000 feet above the 


points in this region are: 


sea. Principal 


Cresco Station, 


Poop Gouldsboro Station, Henry- | 
ville Station, Mount Pocono Station, and 


Tobyhanna Station. | 

The to | 
\the railroads, and the hotel rates are | 
similar to those prevailing in the Cats- 
| kills, varying from $12.50 to $45 per | 
} week at the and from $5 to $7 at 
farmhouses. 


Poconos are easily accessible 


inns, 





CANADA AND THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Between the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic coast is the St. Lawrence Valley, a 
favorite trip for the summer tourist. From 
| Kingston, Ont., to Montreal is a distance 
of 204 miles, which is taken by steamer 
which passes through the famous Thou- 


sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. 























LAKE LOUISE IN THE CANADAIN ROCKIES. 


Lawrence River. Possible trips include the 
Saguenay, the Lake St. John region, the Mus- 
koka Lakes, the Algonquin National Park, 
the Nipissing region, the Temagami Forest 
Reserve, including more than a hundred 
lakes and the best portion of the Ottawa 
River. 

Along the line of the Canadian railroad, 


extending from the Maritime Provinces on 










ae, e 
thi for z at rden 
eg Pe eS and cool, 


White 
Sunbonnets 


Neat and easily laundered 

a Aperores by ‘fashion leaders 
worn outdoors by well- 

arbened ssed women everywhere. 

Three sizes — Children’s, 25c., 

Misses’, 30c.; Women’s, 35c. 

Postpaid. Circular free. Agents wanted. 


I, WHITE & CO., 1777 Broadway, New York 
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ARE 
YOUR FEET 
COMFORTABLE ? 


Have you tried the 


‘WORTH CUSHION SOLE SHOES? 


My whole life has been spent in a study of making 
a shoe that will bring ease and comfort to aching 
feet. I have the secret. My shoes are comfort- 
able and easy, stylish and shapely. Worth 
shoes are so constructed that they support the 
arch, distribute the weight evenly, are neat and 
snug fitting. They save the socks and keep the 
feet comfortable. No old shoe is more com- 
fortable. The Worth fits the foot from the start, 
Men’s, $4.00 to $6.00. Women’s, $2.00 to $5.00 


Uf your dealer does not keep them write for booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. C. 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 1225 Broadway, New 
York,N.Y¥. Hudson and Manhattan Terminal, New York. 
720 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 15South 13th St., Phila.,Pa, 











Do You Shave Yourself 7—— 


With a Busse Pry None you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor edge 
equal to a barber’s, Wet hones us- 
ually take hal! an hour ofan expert. 
Busse’s Hones require no.skill; any- 
body can use them; adapted to 
either plain or safety styles. A 
gentleman said, “L would not take 
$25 for mine if I could not get 
another; have used it 5 years and 
my razor is as gvod as new. 


$1.00 PREPAID 


Costs nothing if not satisfactory. 
527 Wainut St., Cincinnati, O. 








BUSSE «& Co., 











SOMETHING NEW 





|} Thehighest priced andthe most satisfactory fish hook tbe 


world. Reduces the loss of fish to the mini us 
for half dozen f Blac k-Bass size, WwW emake all desirable nites 


THE VAN VLECK HOOK COMPANY, P.O. Box 492, Toledo, Ohio 


HAVE YOU GOT ONE? 
















mean a Daus Improved se cig 
Daptinccee that ideal assistant alwa: 

ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and 5D copies from type- 
written original. Complete Duplica- 


tor, cap $5.0 (prints 8B&x 


13in. costs OiKiwedon'e 
want your money until you aresat 
isfied, 80 ey yo just write us 


to send bak = Trial, with- 
out Deposit. That’s fair enough isn nd to- oe lay. The Felix 


P, Daas Duplicator Company, Daus ‘Bldg. 1i1 John Street, New York. 





Water Supply 


No elevated tank to freeze 
or leak. Tank located in 
cellar, Pressure 60 Ibs. The 
ideal fire protection. Fur- 
uished with hand gasoline q 
or electric pump, Write 
for catalogue ‘*‘ 0.’ 

Let our Engineers &gure 
out your needs, 

LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. Branch, 50 Chureh St., N.Y. 


for Country Houses, 





Old Colonial 


Red Cedar Chest Only one of 
An elegant treasure chest, built solidly of Various Styles 
fragrant Southern Red Cedar; a guaranteed and Prices 


protection for furs and woolens against moths, dust and dampness. 
It is the highest perfection of utility and ornament ever attained in 
artistic furniture, and 18 precisely the proper thing for wedding and 
birthday gifts. Beautiful, dull-red naturi] finish; heavily bound with 
wide copper bands, studded with old-fashion flat-head copper rivets, 
Sent on approval direct from factory, with return privilege if unsatis- 
factory. freight paid by us. Write for handsome catalogue of numer- 
ous styles at low prices. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept.55, Statesville,N.C. 
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ELITY AND CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 





the east to Vancouver on the west, special } 
attention is paid to the wants of sports- 
men, as moose, caribou, bighorn, Rocky- 
Mountain goats, grizzly bears, and a large 

variety of game birds abound in this re- 

gion. The railroads issue maps indicating 
he locality of the best hunting-grounds 
within reach and telling how canoe- and} | 1876 





GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1909 

camping-trips may be taken in such sec- ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
tions as the upper St. John River, New FIDELITY : 
Brunswick, Ottawa River, Kawartha ll ABILITY | This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
Lakes, Timiskaming and Kipawa Lakes, eet LINES of Insurance for thirty-three years, and has built up gradually and 
and Lake of the Woods. Descriptive ACCIDENT prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual 

; ’ dear bey ee ee income from premiums is over SIX MILLION THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
pamphlets aes issued also of the trip to HEALTH DOLLARS. Its business is protected by assets of over EIGHT MILLION SIX 
and through the Canadian Rockies. This 


STEAM BOILER | HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, including an unearned premium reserve 


























trip to the Pacific coast takes the tourist, of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS, and a special reserve 

after leaving Ottawa, the capital of the ELEVATOR against contingent claims of over ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 

Dominion, southwest to Owen Sound,|] pratTE GLASS | DOLLARS. It has paid over TWENTY-NINE MILLIONS to its policy-holders 

thence by steamer across Georgian Bay Stan EEEET for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE 
ee ss : (ie paaat BURGLARY indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 

Lake Huron, Lake Superior to Fort Will-| {| ———__ SERVICES. 

iam. Thence by rail to Winnipeg, Cal- FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

gary, Banff, the entrance to the Canadian 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,011,834 





DIRECTORS: 











DUMONT CLARKE GEO. B. IDE fiat Ja McCUL OUGH HENRY 8. PIBRREPONT 
WM. P. DIXON Ww. ANTO 
ALFRED W. HOYT Pua CYMAN BOHR jo MN Le 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT "GEO. F . SEWARD 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns. 


Plenic. Time, ts. Neat | 7 ana Y panne 


No other basket like this Hawkeye Refrig- 
3 to 20 $ 60” Q and upwards 
s s 
= 


erator Basket for outings. Keeps contents 
cool on hottest days. A piece of ice in the 
Complete in 
every detail, 
all ready to install in 
your boat. 


ice compartment lasts 24 hours. 
ones in the acegyan o and 


HAWKEY E caskets 


are built of rattan an with lis — 
the world devoted exclusively 


= pos Aabentes and Feit 
to the manufacture of 2-cycle 
marine motors. 


packing prevents heat penetrat 
3,2 and 3 cylinder. 


Bag — = aes 
jeal 
Write for story of how these 
motors are made and catalog. 




























BURLINGTON BASKET co. 
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HUNTING-TROPHIES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


National Park, and the first important 
place in the Canadian Rockies. From 
Banff the route lies through Laggan and 
Revelstoke, where a hundred-mile trip is 
taken up the Columbia River to the lakes 
at its source. Thence westward through 
the Selkirk Range, southward to the Ar- 
row and Kootenay Lake districts, and 
finally to Vancouver and Victoria. 
Between the roth and 17th of next 
month will be held an Industrial Ex- 
hibition at Winnipeg, for which the rail- 
roads expect to run special trains at re- 
duced rates. Winnipeg is the capital of 
Manitoba, a city of about 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has recently become a leading 
commercial center in what is known as the 
Canada of the Middle West. It is planned 
to make this coming exhibition in every 
respect typical of the growth of Canadian 
industries in this region. Aside from this 
educational purpose provision has been 
made for the entertainment of the sum- 
mer tourist, who will find every kind of 
accommodation in the city itself, at the 
same t:me that he is within easy reach of 











EL eS GRAY MOTOR CO. 59 Lich St., Detroit, Mich. 
OME GYMNASTICS Print ¥. gur Own 
oF ATAB, CITCU are, 000! newspaper ress 
ON LING'S SYSTEM. Dy Auders Wide, ¥.D. 2 Lap er $18. Save money. "Prigt for others, big 
A series of exercises mostly without apparatus, soc. net. } | rol. A easy, Ase rite factory for 
by mail, 54c. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. ( press a catalons fxpe nearer ote , re 





























Awarossor ia 
THE MAN % 
WHO IS . 
CONSIDERED A 
CODD ORESIER Spring Need] 


UNDERWEAR | 


@ While good dresses never neglect their under- 

wear, few get the maximum amount of ht, 

comfort and wear from the money inv 
7 Why? Because the garments they buy are 
_ of faulty construchon. 
} @ Cooper's Spring Needle Knit underwear is 
more than the most elastic end perfect fitting 
—it is the most thoroughly made of any and 
all moderately priced underwear. It is rein- 
fcrced at points of strain by silk stays—the 
collar is unapproached--the buttons cost twice 
as much as the ordinary kind. These points 
of excellence, added to the best _fabric on 
earth, are responsible for its pop y 


. @ Try a silk lisle suit for spring a summer 
\\ wear. All sizes. Get the genuine. 








_, COOPER MFG. CO. 
") Bennington, Vermont ‘ 
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Plan Your el Outing 


Along the Line of the 


Canadian Pacific 


AN IDEAL VACATION LAND 


For Fishermen, Canoeists, Campers and Hunters 
The Lakes and Islands, Streams and Woodlands of the Muskoka, Georgian Bay, and 
Temagami Regions are unsurpassed. 


THE REDUCED RATES to the 


Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition 
AT SEATTLE 
Include the Privilege of Stop-overs at Our Mountain Resorts at 
BANFF, LAGGAN, FIELD, GLACIER, Etc. 
AMID THE UNRIVALLED SPLENDOR AND RUGGED GRANDEUR OF THE 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Our excellent hotel, train and boat service assure a comfortable trip. Descriptive Booklets, profusely illustrated, 
sent on application. 
ALLAN CAMERON, G. T. A., 458 Broadway, New York. 





Rost. Kerr, P. T. M., Montreal, Que. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
RELIABILITY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SPEGIAL. 


The test of a railroad time table is the daily perform- 
ance of the train. The printing of a schedule is a matter of 
ink and paper; the maintenance of it a matter of skillful 
operation. 

The actual record of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Special” between 
New York and Chicago is eighteen hours on three hundred 
and twenty-eight days. out of three hundred and sixty-five. 

Such a record means unparalleled reliability. It is of 
vital importance to every business man to punctually keep 
his engagements; and when he knows that the train that 
leaves New York to-day at 3.55 P.M. will put him in Chicago 
to-morrow morning at 8.55, and leaving Chicago at 2.45 P.M. 
will put him in New York again at 9.45 the next morning, he 
naturally selects that train for his trip. That is why an 
increasing number of business men are using the “Pennsylvania 
Special” every day—because it has an unexampled record for 
keeping on time. 

Reservations can be made until 10 P. M. ed day, Sun- 
days and holidays, by ‘phoning ‘ Madison 103 

The Pennsylvania is also the shortest Thy Sanaa New 


York and Chicago. 











the hunting and scenic features in and 
around the Winnipeg Lake country. 

The following is one of the typical tours 
which will be run this summer for tourists 
desiring to visit the St. Lawrence Valley: 
New York, rail to Albany, Buffalo, Ni- 
agara Falls, Lewiston, rail or steamer (op- 
tional) to Toronto, Kingston, steamer to 
Clayton (or rail direct from Niagara Falls 
to Clayton), thence steamer to Alexan- 
dria Bay and through the Thousand Islands 
and Rapids of the St. Lawrence by day- 
light to Montreal, rail or steamer (op- 
tional) to Quebec, rail to Fabyans, Bethle- 
hem Junction, Wells River, Montpelier, 
Burlington, Lake Champlain steamer to. 
Fort Ticonderoga, rail to Baldwin, Lake 
George steamer to Caldwell, rail to Sara- 
toga, Albany, thence Day Line steamer to. 
New York. 

The Rocky Mountains Park of Canada is. 
a reservation, 26 x 10 miles in extent, and 
has been set apart as a national health and 
pleasure resort by the Government. With- 
in this rectangle of 260 square miles, at an 
altitude of 4,500 feet, is the small village of 
Banff, celebrated for its springs and re- 
markably bold and grand surroundings. 
This is in the heart of the most stupendous. 
section of the Rockies, where several of its 
peaks tower up 10,000 feet. 


ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Tours of the Great Lakes are growing 
in popularity and various steamship lines 
maintain a service for the special benefit 
of the summer traveler. There are daily 
lines from Buffalo to Detroit, and from the 
latter, city there are more extended trips. 
to Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Collingwood, 
and other points. By two lines it is possible 
to take a fresh-water trip from Buffalo to: 

















JOHN BROWN’S GRAVE AT NORTH ELBA IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS, 


Duluth, thus traversing Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Superior. The steamers for such a 
trip are of ocean-going size, and with ac- 
commodations which compare favorably 
with those furnished by many a trans- 
atlantic liner. A trip, starting from De- 
troit and lasting a week, goes through De- 
troit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, 
Lake Huron, St. Mary’s River, through 


the Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian 


Bay, Lake Ontario, Niagara River, and 
Lake Erie. The cost of this trip, inclu- 
ding meals and berths, is $28.50. 
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A still 
longer one covers 1,500 miles from Sarnia, 
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Canada, to Duluth and return, at a cost 
of $34. The longest trip on the Lakes is 
from Buffalo to Chicago on Lake Michi- 
gan, and to Duluth on Lake Superior. 

The following are two specimen tours 
planned for this summer: (1) New York, 
rail to Buffalo, Northern Steamship Com- 
pany to Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago; returning by rail through Pittsburg, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia 
to New York, $40.75. (2) New York, 
rail to Buffalo; Northern Steamship Com- 
pany to Duluth; rail to St. Paul; Missis- 
sippi River steamer (meals and stateroom 
berth included) to St. Louis; returning 
by rail through Cincinnati, Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia to New York, 
$67.25. Except in the single case speci- 
fied, these and similar tours do not include 
meals and berths. 


THE FAR WEST AND NORTHWEST 


Since last summer one of the most im- 
portant new features in transcontinental 
travel is to be found in the lessening of the 
time necessary to make the trip from 
coast to coast. This increase of speed 























G. T. BExt, 
Assistant Traffic Manager of the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railway, the new Canadian line which is to 
cross the continent from Halifax to Prince Rupert. 


found its culmination in the new flier 
which made its first trip on the twenty- 
third of last month from Chicago to Seattle. 
By the arrangement of its schedule it is 
possible to make connections from New 
York to Seattle in ninety-five hours and 
thirty-five minutes, just twenty-five min- 
utes less than four days, a considerable 
saving over former schedules, and one 
which will undoubtedly be influential in 
lowering the time record on other trans- 
continental railway routes. 

Of the latter there are plenty to choose 
from in planning a trip through the West 
for a summer vacation. A well-known 
northern line takes its passengers at St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Superior, 
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\ Besides the 


a thrilling trip 
(Sage / down Bright 


Angel trail at 


j, also may enjoy rides along the rim in 
jm J moderncoaches. You go witiding | 
q through fragrant pine forests with fre- | 
1) \ quent glimpses of this gigantic gorge. 
mm El Tovar provides city club comforts. 
&. A $250,000 hotel ; management of 


1 Fred Harvey. 


California and lovely Yosemite, 
in the high Sierras, next. ig, 
to Seattle Exposition, and 
Alaska. Home through the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

See all of the West this Summer. 


Very low excursion fares. 
Let me assist in planning your tour by 


mailing these Santa Fe 09 Summer books. 


“A Colorado Summer,” ‘Titan of Chasms,”’ 
“California Summer Outings,’’ “‘Yosemite.”” 


Also special convention folders for N. E. A. at 


Denver, G. A. R. at Salt Lake, Elks at Los Angeles, 
and the Seattle Exposition. 


Free on request. Say which ones you want. 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. System 
1118-H Railway Exchange, Chicago 



















/ Grand Canyon of Arizona, you } 

















and thence crosses the Lake Park region 




















c 
The Evenings at 
' Any Summer Resort 


And the character of the social life. 
there are very important in their in- 
fluence upon your holiday At the 


a 

¥ Thousand Islands 
Adirondack Mountains 
New England Seashore 
there are high-class hotels frequented by refined 
people, with evening dances, parties and concerts, at 


which all visitors of refinement in the settlement— 
whether guests of the hotel or not—are made welcome. 




















Let Us Suggest a Vacation Trip 
If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time 
and amount of money you desire to 
spend in connection with your holiday, 
whether you want continuous traveling 
or nct, and give some idea of your taste 
regarding surroundings, amusements, 
etc., we will propose one or two trips 
for your consideration, with complete information. Address New York 
Central Lines ‘Travel Bureau, Rcom 367 Grand Central Station, New York, “America’s Greatest 
or Room 569 La Salle Street Station, Chicago. Railway System™ 
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Low Fares 
‘to Seattle 


- & for'round-tri between 
$62 Chicago - at Seattle 


for the Alas a-Vukon-Pacific 
Conse i. sot 


MILWAUKEE 2 ST. PAUL 
"RAILWAY 


“g also for the round-tri : 
$62 between. Chicago and 


Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or 
Vancouver. 

Tickets on sale May 20 to 
September 30... Return limit 
October, 31... Stop-overs. 

“Descriptive folder free. 
_F. A. MILLER, , 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 























Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations—seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing 
Send for free beautifully illustrated book 


A. B. Smith, G. P. A., Room 184, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


By S. S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct.16. $650 up 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE *270 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building, New York 
SO 


SLIP, A BOX OF 














~SCANDIES 
(IN YOUR GRIP. 








of Minnesota, the Red River Valley, and 
the Yellowstone National Park. The 
trains of this line are left at Livingston, 
Mont., for the Park. <A typicaltour of the 
latter is made by coach and takes about 
five and a half days. From Gardiner 
through the Park and return averages 143 
miles. From either Livingston or Ogden 
and return the tour is made for $55, and 
includes all points of interest such as Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Norris, Lower and Up- 
per Geyser Basins, Yellowstone Lake, 
Grand C:fion and Falls of the Yellow- 
stone. The Yellowstone Park hotels have 
alreely opened, and trips through the 
Park must be completed on or before Sep- 
tember 25. 

Leaving Yellowstone Park by the same 
line the traveler enters the Rockies, pass- 
ing the mining-centers—Helena, Butte. 
Anaconda—and reaching Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, or Portland, with running views 
of the Mission Range and the Coeur d’Alene 
Mountains. From the termination of the 
line further tours may be had along the 
coast to all points in California. A still 
more northerly line is especially patron- 
ized by sportsmen and terminates at 
Everett. Another northwesterly _ line 
goes from St. Paul through Canada to the 























New York’s 
Playground 


N LONG ISLAND, New York has an 
| unexcelled Summer Playground. Its far- 

reaching shore presents a succession of 
attractive features—hard sandy beaches, 
where the bather and swimmer may find 
ideal conditions for surf and_ still-water 
bathing; inlets, coves and bays that afford 
the best of boating facilities, and picturesque 
scenery which all can enjoy. 

Inland, too, there is beautiful country, 
dotted with gem-like lakes and ribboned 
with streams, happy hunting and fishing 
grounds, and old-fashioned farming regions 
where city folk can live the simple life. 

The island is dotted with superb golf 
links—many of which havea world-wide repu- 
tation; and the well-kept roads extending 
over its entire length have become very 
popular to lovers of motoring and driving. 


Send 6 cents to the General Passenger Agent 
for book ‘‘ Long Island Resorts,’’ for 1909. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Personally Escorted 


All-expense summer tours to Yellow- 
stone Park, Utah, Colorado, California 
and the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cifie Exposition at Seattle 
leave Chicago every week in 
June, July and August, begin- 
ning June 19, 1909, under the 
auspices of the Tourist De- 
partment Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North Western Line. 
Write for itineraries with 
mapsand fullinformation. 
8. A. HUTCHISON, Manager, 
pcos 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















FORT NIAGARA, AT THE MOUTH OF THE NIAGARA 
RIVER, 


- m | 
Prominent in the old French and other American wars. 


coast. It maintains a special service for 
summer tourists in Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan, and touches at resorts 
in Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Missouri. Pamphlets on the Lakes of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, with necessary 
information for intending fishermen are 
furnished by the railway company. 
Another line terminates at San Fran- 
cisco, going via Rock Island and Omaha, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 
land Limited’’ leaves Chicago for San 
Francisco via Council Bluffs, Omaha, and 
Ogden, with side lines to the Wisconsin 
Lake region. Another ‘‘Overland’’ has 
side trips to Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, while still another, 








going via Atchison, has side trips to the 
Grand C:fion of Arizona, the Petrified 
Forest, and the Zuni Pueblos in New Mex- 
ico. The Yosemite Valley, now a National 
| Park about 150 miles from San Franciso, 
in the Sierra Nevadas, and the Big Tree 
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Get Away From The 
Hot Dusty City 
And Come To 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


Spend your vacation in the finest harbor city on the 
Atlantic Coast : a city of cool days and restful nights. 
Unlimited supply of pure water, modern stores, ex- 
cellent hotels and boarding houses, boating, bathing 


ee eae ee ee ee ee ae oe 


listricts are especially available to a great| and outdoor sports, many near-by points of interest. 


; For through servi i : 
| Southern railway by which also the many | Shoal ates Badd pot traceatr ao att ty ase 


;resorts of Southern California are visited. | M. C. RICH, Secretary Board of Trade, 
Special tours are madé this summer, by | 101 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


@ [rail or stage, from San Francisco to the| 





‘DOVBLY WELCOME 
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Yosemite Valley and return, including 
Wawona and Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 
for which the charge is $41.60. The Yo- 
semite Valley is open all the year round. 


An eleven-day trip will be run this sum- | 
mer by one touring-company from Seattle | 
or Victoria, to Sitka, Alaska, and return, | 


via steamer, at a cost of $100, including 
meals and stateroom berth. 

Round-trip tickets from New York to 
California, Oregon, and the Pacific coast, 
including the points of interest already de- 
tailed, vary on different routes from $87.50 
to $107.25. These tickets must begin to 
be used on date of sale and New York 
must be reached on the return trip no later 
than October 31. Stop-over privileges 
are allowed on the outward trip. Trips to 
Colorado may be made from Chicago for 
$30 for the round trip. One prominent 
road advertises five trains to Colorado, 
three of which are lighted by electricity. 


THE NEW PORT IN THE NORTH 
PACIFIC 


The Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, which, completed, will pro- 
vide a transcontinental route from Hali- 
fax across all Canada, will be Prince Ru- 
pert. Prince Rupert, by some hundreds 
of miles, is the most northern transcon- 
tinental terminal on this continent. It 
lies in British Columbia at the mouth of 
the Skeena River, which flows into the 
Pacific, in latitude 54° 25’. Prince Ru- 
pert is 550 miles north of Vancouver and 
only 40 miles south of the boundary of 
Alaska. Its latitude is about the same as 
that of London. Owing to the Japanese 
Current, which does for this coast what 
the Gulf Stream does for England, it has 
a climate with a mean temperature about 
the same as that of London. 

The harbor is practically land-locked, 








THAT GREAT SHORT LINE 


Which links the railroad systems of the North with 
those of the South is practically completed; and im- 
portant results will follow this achievement. 

Six up-to-date roads have joined forces in this work, 
and the bold enterprise will dominate the develop- 
ment of that fertile region which extends from the 
Atlantic coast to the Valley of the Mississippi. 

The point of convergence from tha entire South is 
Richmond; and the point of convergence from the 
North and the West is Washington. Glen Al'en is on 
the short link which unites these two vast systems, 
and Glen Allen is beyond comparison the most elig- 
ible spot on that link for a splendid develonoment. 

Let us glance a moment at the recent past, and note 
the effect of transportation on world movements. 
There are men now living who recall the days when 
Fort Dearborn was a mere trading post. But railroads 
were coming into existence then, and Lake Michigan 
drove them around by the shore, and there at that old 
trading post they converged—linking the East with 
the West—and straightway, as by a stroke of magic, 
Fort Dearborn became Chicago ! 

History repeats itself. This new Richmond-Wash- 
ington Gateway, tapping the commerce of fifteen 
millions of people should have a fruitage in no degree 
less strikin, 

Glen ri is a picturesque spot on this New Short 
Link, and it might easily be developed into a charming 
relay point for the accommodation of climatic travel. 

For more than forty years unusual care has been 
bestowed on the natural beauties of the place, and it 
certainly unites more advantages as a mi idway resort 
than can be found at any other railroad point be- 
tween the North and the South. 

America, like Europe, is Pealtaing that a sudden 
transition between extremes of temperature is not 

wholesome, and pleasant pausing places are being 
ine reasingly called for. Thousands of travelers pass 
daily, many of them describing Glen Allen as the 
Deer Park, from the herds of deer which roam over 
its ample grounds, and which may be seen from the 
car oes for a mile or more. 

n Allen is the seat of Forest Lodge, which is a 
me mansion of a hundred rooms, furnished and 
equipped throughout, and situated in a beautiful Park 
fronting the railway station. The property is for sale. 
Further particulars may be had by addressing owner, 


JOHN CUSSONS, Forest Lodge, Glen Allen, Va. 








The Call of the West 


Is in the lure of the mountains, woods and lakes. In the glorious 


summer time Nature demands that we leave our tasks to recuperate 
our energies. For your vacation trip go to the mountains of 


Montana, Idaho, Washington 


Climbing glacial peaks in the Lake McDonald country—fishing in the Kootenai 
or traversing the canyons of the Cascades will give you a new lease on life. 
The West is always interesting, but an additional attraction this year is the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Seattle, June 1 to Oct. 16 
Round trip fares every day this summer only $50 from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Duluth and Superior; $62 from Chicago. For a delightful scenic trip over the 
Rockies and through the Cascades, take the Or1ENTAL LimiTED or Fast MAIL. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘‘To the Scenic Northwest’’ 
A. L. CRAIG 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
National Irrigation Congress 


okane, Wash. 


Rose Festival, Portland, Ore. Sp 
Aug. "oth to 14th, 1909 


June 7th to 12th, 1909 

















Too Busy to Take a Vacation? 


Ever stop to think what will happen to the family should you break | 
down? Don't do it. Take them all and run out to Colorado for | 
a few weeks. It will put new life into you. 













You needn't camp out unless you want to. Magnificent 
hotels and excellent boarding places are plentiful. 


ROCK ISLAND TO THE ROCKIES 


means a sure, safe journey, which is a pleasure in itself. 
Don’t wait! Finish up the tag ends on the train. 


debe beky fountain f,imited 


has a stenographer to do your bidding properly 
and gratuitously. 
Our New Book on Colorado and a beautiful folder ‘‘ Through Scenic 
Colorado and Yellowstone Park to the Alaska - Yukon - Pacific 


Position” are free on request. They're full of information and 
of real value to you. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
8 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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altho it is approached by a waterway 
about one mile wide. From the entrance 
to the extreme end of the upper harbor is 
a distance of fourteen miles. This water- 
way is quite free from rocks or other ob- 
structions, and is of good depth for anchor- 
age. An illustration on page 974 shows 
the beginnings made for the town of Prince 
Rupert as they appeared in the summer of 
last year. 

It has been estimated that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway will cost about 
$100,000,000. In western Canada it will 
penetrate the great wheat fields that lie 
north of the Canadian Pacific Line. Cy 











The Privacy of a Yacht 


The American who travels this summer for pleas- | 


FOR TRAVELERS 








Bs oon SE Gee . ‘ 


7tp Acceptable Gift 


ora lraveler 


N° more pleasing remembrance for the 
departing traveler than Dean’s famous 
“BON VOYAGE BOX.” Filled with crisp, 
delicious Cakes that never fail to tempt the 
appetite. Will keep perfectly fresh. Hand- 
some metal box with handle, lock and key— 
useful when emptied. Delivered to all steam- 
ships, including Boston and Philadelphia 





ure will find in the Great Lakes of his own country 
a wealth of recreation and novel scenic enjoyment 
little dreamed of by those who have not traveled these | 
delightful waters. 

The pleasure is doubly enhanced by the luxurious 
accommodations and perfect service of the D. & C. 
Lake Lines. When you travel 


The Water Way 


between Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 


you enjoy the perfect facilities of the finest daily pas- 
senger steamers in the United States. They offer 
all the luxury and comfort of the best metropolitan 
hotels, with the privacy of your own yacht. The 
cool wind-swept decks, the spotless cabins, perfect 
dining service and attendance on the palatial D. & C. 
steamers make this trip a constant delight for those | 
who travel either for pl or b A stew- 
ardess aboard gives special attention to women and 
children traveling alone. 





Your railroad tickets are good on any D. & C. or D. & B. 

amer. Information regarding rates and time tables on request. 
Prompt tions with railroads for all, principal cities. We 
have prepared an artistic booklet 
a traveler needs, together with a perfect map oa A Great Lakes, 
which we will send on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 











Nap te McMillan, Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
ic: Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


39 Wayne St. 
DETROIT, MICH. | 


| already operated by the original Grand | 


| Sailings. 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS 














| 2iesstonated price list sent promptly on request. 


Xeant 


628 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
| 
| 











CHAMPLAIN’S SHIP, THE 





““DON DE DIEU,” 


Of which a representation will be shown at the | 
Tercentenary Celebration of July 4 to ro. 


Travelers 


. 
Warman, as recently quoted, has said that | In 


Canada, through the development of rail- | F e e 
oreign Countries 


Ways in this western territory, ‘will be- 
come not only the granary of Great Brit- }/ can provide themselves with 
ain, but the bread-basket of the world. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Road is al- | current funds and letters of 

aft ; ; | introduction to the principal 

ready well advanced in construction. The | iS 

ee : , Bankers in all parts of the 
main line will cover about 3,600 miles, and Id th h th f 
the branch lines about 5,000 miles, making Wor roug € use of our 


altogether 8,600 miles. With the mileage Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Letters also provide 


Trunk Company, there will be practically 
means for the prompt forward. 


under one management a system of nearly 











| 14,000 miles. The main line, extending} || ing of mail, luggage and cables, 
from Halifax to Prince Rupert, will be| || Full particulars upon appli- 

|new construction, except about 183 miles | cation. 

| between Halifax and Moncton. Among 


| the projected branches is one to Fort 
| Churchill on Hudson Bay and another to | 
| Dawson in the Yukon country. 
| two branches both run northward; nearly 
| all the others extend southward and con- 
nect with important cities and towns. 

It is expected that the branch to Fort 


Redmond &.€o. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘‘Mimosa,’’ New York | 


These 




















SUMMER 
















“ \t’s Your Inning for 
if an Outing! 
‘ One-half the pleasure of a vacation depends on the choice 
of the right place; the other half depends on the choice 
of the right method in reaching it. 
“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 
the new 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book shows where to go 
and how to go, with a list of hotels, boarding-houses, rates, 


railroad fares, etc.; 110 pages beautifully illustrated. 
Se Sent free for 10 cents in stamps for postage. Address 


<a GEORGE A. CULLEN, 
Lackawanna 
Railroad 


\ 
\ 





General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
Dept. 16, 90 West Street, 
New York City 
























neat 


; <4 
THE COMFORTS OF AN ATLANTIC 
— COMBINED WITH ad Po 
CTION AND REFINEME! 

AN ENGLISH COUNTRY MANSION 

YACHT “VECTIS” JULY ist 
A comprehensive cruise to Spitzbergen and North Cape. 
July 29 and August 2, The Norwegian Fjords. New Twin 
Screw Steamer “* MALWA, ”” July 8, The Northern Capitals. 
August 7, Sweden, Denmark, Russia. Full information 
and descriptive pamphlets from 


L. Re GARCEY, Agent, 281 Fifth Avenue, New York 
. & O. West End "Office, Northumberland Avenue, Lond 
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Churchill will provide an outlet for ship- 
ments of wheat to Europe by way of 
steamers sailing from Hudson Bay. The 
water route to Liverpool will be thus much 
shortened. An area extremely rich in both 
agricultural and mineral resources will be 
reached by this road. Immigrants in large 
numbers have already been attracted to 
Northwestern Canada, but they are ex- 
pected to come in still greater numbers 
when the road is completed. One of the 
interesting incidents in building the road 
is a bridge across the St. Lawrence five 
miles above Quebec, which will be the 
largest cantilever bridge in the world, and 
will have an elevation of 150 feet above 
high water. 

The remarkable rapidity of recent rail- 
road building in Canada, especially in the 
part known as that country’s Great West, 
is phenomenal. Another young railroad of 
the newly developing section, the Canadian 
Northern, can show that, altho it was noth- 
ing as a railroad in 1896, it has since been 
building at the rate of a mile a day, and is 
now operating 4,823 miles of lines all its 
own. It ranks as the second largest rail- 
road system of the Dominion. 


Class-room Wit.—Once upon a time a child who 
was asked on an examination paper to define a 
mountain range, 1eplied, ‘‘ A large-sized cook stove.” 
The same method of reasoning seems to go with 
older growth. A recent examination paper at the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale contained the 
question, ‘‘ What is the office of the gastric juice?” 
And the answer on one paper read, ‘‘The stomach.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Genius.—‘‘How did Tom manage to get so 
much of his uncle’s estate?” 

‘“‘He married his lawyer’s only daughter.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 











orth Coast 

imited 

xposition 
Special” 
“Pacific Express” 


These are the three electric lighted daily 


ALASKA-YUKON-PAC. - i i i i 
EXPOSITION. SEATTLE trans-continental trains in service after 


June 1'todct.16 May 23, via the 


GARDINER GATEWAY gg 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Season June 5 to Sept. 25 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


the Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune. 
Through service between Chicago and Puget Sound, 
via St. Paul-Minneapolis. Through service between 
St. Louis, Kansas City and the North Coast, via Bil- 
PARADISE park lings. Through service to and from the boundary of 


From Tacoma by auto 


or rail; Jane 1 t0 Ot. 1 Yellowstone National Park 


Everything planned to make this summer’s trip 
to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition and the 
Northwest the pleasantest ever experienced. 


SUMMER TOURIST FARES to the North Pacific Coast. daily 
to September 30. $62 from Chicago; $57-50 from St. Louis; 
$50 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, oe, Superior, Omaha, 
Kansas City. Round trip limit Octo! 
31. Corresponding fares from the Bast 
generally. 

Write for illustrated book- 

lets describing trip, Exposi- 

tion, Park and train service. 


A, M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agt., 
Room 156, Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, Aug. 9 to 14. 


ON THE NORTH 
COAST LIMITED 











Classified Columns 





Classified Columns 

















Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


HELP WANTED 





PATENTS SEOURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as fe patent. 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and = 20 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents — had us advertised 
free in_ World's Pro sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 249 5K, ” ‘Washington. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent" 61- 
Pat. Guide Book. Free search of the 
4 ot ‘canes E. E. VROOMAX, 
Vashington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT.—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents scams. 
& A. B. LACEY. 
Washington, D. ©. Established 1869. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Permanent Income made by selling our 
Identification soanreges Credentials. Lib- 
eral Commissions, vie territory open 
for you. Write today ontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Lectures, speeches, orations, essays, de- 
bates, club papers—oatlined, the materials 
gathered and elaborated. Literary and 
technical work of research. especetah 
——-, revision, disposal of 

The Authors’ Agency of New York. 
79 East ist Street New York. 





ASSISTANCE given in reports, debates. 
toasts, addresses for occasions, orations, 
lectures, speeches, club programs. Dept. t L, 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, intaon, 


IF YOU HAVE a BOOk to publish, send 
manussrine roe r_ offer before Gitine- 
WAY ‘PUBLISHING © 

Publishoxeand Booksellers, $35 B’ way, D MY. 








AUTHORS SEEKING a PUBLISHER 
should communicate with 
COCHRANE bostisnina ‘COMPANY 
651 Tribune Building New York City 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





FOR THE HOME 


VIRGINIA ae CURED HAMS, 
one year old (8 to 14 Ibs.) Fe. per lb. 
FOREST ‘HOME FARM 
PURCELLVILLE VIRGINIA. 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
§ ecial—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
inn and Enlarging. Re calar rice list 2c 
stamp. ROBT. L. JOHNS 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT. 
Established prosperous steel manufactur- 
ing Company offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for the employment of a limited 
amount of money. Earnings large, pros- 
pects excellent. Most critical investigation 
invited. Full details on Ty Be catien 
Prendergast, Treas., 1 way, New York. 





INVESTMENTS ANALYZED—My booklet 
shows a financial remedy within easy reach 
of every eat ea. Free upon re- 


st. 
$004 Routing Oakland, Calif. 





1% on Atlanta Realty mortgages. 12 years ex- 
erience, Abundant references. Private 


investors only desired. J. E. VAN VALE- | 


ENBURG, Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR MEN 





HAND-MADE 


Made by clean workmen in a clean factory. 
cool, sweet, sanitary, 5-inch smoke. 
50 for $1, express paid. 

Smoke all of them. Then, if dissatisfied, 
send us the empty box with your business 
card and get your mene y back. Special 
prices. — dealers. Ref.: Dun or Bradstreet. 

ST HEAD CIGAR COMPAN 
baa phat Prop.) Box 675 Wheeling, W. Va. 








A WHIRLWIND FOR AGENTS—Nine out 
of ten men will buy the Keenoh Razor 
Sharpener. For regulation and_ safety 
blades. Big money-ma akin, ng poaat malities. Ask 
for terms and territory. NOH 
OOMPANY, 238 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City 
Carriers, Post Office Clerks. $1000 yearly. 
sen 8000 appointments comin; Examina- 

ons soon. reparation. free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE ept. G 59, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS.—Portrait 350 Frames l65c. 
sheet pictures a stereoscopes 25c, views lc 
30 be c crane eraples and O2 Catalogue free. 

OLIDAT D PORTRAIT CO. 
290-15 wn rane St. os oe 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 


| You can RS ositively earn $25 to $100 per week. 





Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co. 
Dept. 31 Page Building Chicago 
DOGS 





BEAUTIFUL BOSTON TERRIER puppies, 
3 months, fully pedigreed, either sex, $25. 
Send $5 with order, balance C.O.D.; ;shippe d 
anywhere. J. CEDER, Pelham, New York. 





IF YOU HAVE A DOG send for sample 
copy and special trial subscription offer of 
the only weekly in America weet. exclu- 
sively to the dog. FIELD & FANOY. 

14 Church New York City. 
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—ROUND tHE WORLD—|ALL_ SWITZERLAND 


0 Days. Alpine travel by rail, steamer and 
No other tours today can compare |} Sther tours, Leaves New York Sune 30h 
| with these—each full-to-overflowing {| | or join at Paris, July 1th. 

with interest—each the utmost in 

travel convenience, comfort, economy 


TWO 60-DAY TOURS. 
NORTHERN EUROPE) 
—each takes you among the glories 
and wonders of many strange lands 


June 26th from NewYork and Boston. Small | 
Select Parties—E xpert Conductor — High- 

and seas. Everything just as you'd 

choose it—but without the worry of 


class Accommodations. Send for details. 
MARSTERS TOURS 

making arrangements—no cares—no 

annoyances—all untroubled pleasure. 


31 West 30th St. New York | 
JOHNSON’S TOURS soit! Fonsn of 
WHICH | FOUR WILL 
U TAKE 


lendid Suecess 
Select patronage. 
rk Sept 


| 


High-grade. Lowest 
rates. Via Gibraltar’ with and wit thout 
Vienna-Berlin, June 19, 26, July 
tours, #20 up. | Send for book, 
convincing testimonials, 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


aoe Sead 


-gg New Yo 2th—outward via 


ork Sept, visit 


30th OUCINITNINCOM eeity Britt 


SEND FOR MLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


1328 BROADWAY 


TP. GRAHAM, IDEA RP. GRAHAM, 
TOURS, 


NEW YORK 


THE 
IDEAL 


WAY 


FREE TRIP * iP Oe gITen Oe ee cs ( {IE AMONG WV ERMONT’S GREEN 
i 5 S > 
Vo an organizer of api arty of eight. Address { teva eo nin Holey ah « — 
BABCOCK’S TOURS 1187 Dean St. . Brooklyn } -sesge yee ale Handsomely 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


- Fifth lacegmias New York 
1005 © he: 
Ph 


Send for book- 


est wa 
apes 
en Moderate cost, 


WWEAL EUROPEAN 
Box 1055-9, Pittsburg, Pa. 


on Street stnut Street cored 


306 Was 
Bi ladelph 














to a or in America [| 


Zap = Anivrsty Prints 


2,000 at one 
by Edmund Yo on "Mac ae a i 
Handbooks, 2 vols., $1.00 ack, 


/ Booklet ec Sereekntie z 150 pages, full informa- 
tion, also details Tercentenary Celebration, 
Lake Champlain, Send 6c to ‘Summer 
reek ee SS so 
$1. Italian 


Sane 
e rsonal application, 


Sass 


) pees on p 





ARE ¥ ow ,SOING 


te Grisw: ‘conomical 


pian $130 t $475. oA rabic oa 


WA Shelter WN. 


Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Pl ace, Boston, 


ABROAD) 
opean Tours 


‘Now York, sale 24th. 
Yew Waren, Conn, 


HIGH GRADE SUMMER TOURS | 


Azores, Gibraltar, Italy, Switzer- "$390. 
Rhine, 


land, France, England. 
| Belgium, Holland, the 
Switze lard rance, England $360 
First-class Hotels. Prices absolute ly in- 
clusive. Longer trips at higher cost. 
Full information of 
H.W. DUNNING & €¢ 
| 102 Congregational House BOSTON, MASS. | 
| Telephone, Waymarket 1944 


) EUROPE—A TraveLing CHAUTAUQUA 
without the crowd; not size but quality. 6 
tours, interested in everything worth while. 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Short Vacation Tours 


5 to $45 
There is a bop tic oar ne a 
cost ; there is a point at which economy be- 
comes extravagance, 
These Tours are inexpensive 
Send for Short Vacation Tours 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


YQUNG LADIES’ ane AND § STUDY CLASS 
Best teachers 
fae ey as 


te 
W.D. HUGHES, Sees 18 ‘Linwood St, Roxbury, Mass, 





Write tor itineraries of 
mney a 


the most 
om p poneneive and leis- 

urop ean Tours ever offered. 
KMERIC AN TRAVEL CLUB sWilmington,)») 


)TALY, SWITZERLAND 225, 82:2%;, 823 


{ Paris. Tour leaving July 10. Particulars address 


3. R, MONROE, 392 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 


The Rhine, Hol 











| ; 
\| << Twice as many people travel 


under escort around the World 








with the Collver Tours as with 


those of any other company, 


without exception.’ 











And yet the Collver 
tours have always rep- 


resented the greatest 
Juxury in travel, in 
small, select parties 


The fact qneted 9 above 
was state hree 
transportation men in- 
dependently of each 
other, each of whom is 
in'a position to know 
absolutely of what he 
speaks. 


Tours of from four to twelve months’ 


uration. 


| 


| 
minimum 


| 
| 


Novel and thorough itineraries. 
Send for the Collver Book. 
COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
424 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—A NURSE 
to accom any one of our parties tl through 


Furope t is -rences 











A: Se = 





Boston ae 
So ciety Journeys 


Jaly 
ROU ND THE WORLD, June z x". aidan 
ALL, FXPENSRs; DELIGHTFUL )TINRRARIES 


A wou ul opportunity for those who have 
only th mime aoe = 


EU! ROPE, Variou partures, $250 to $700 


WW Berkeley, wai Boston, Maas, 


550 


\ 


with applica 


#UREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A leisurely and Juxurious trip sailing from 
San Francisco in September, 

HAW At. JABAN, CHINA, STRAITS. 
Also PALESTINE and TURKEY if desired. 


WW, DUNNING & 00, 


102 Con’! House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














Real Estaie 


Real rstate 





Mate for advertisements under this heading 








75 cents per line \ (Rate for advertisements under this heading 


AS cents per Vine 








“Cooperositi es” 


BERKSHIRE HILLS REAL ESTATE 
Good Properties For Sale 


SEND FOR 


} 


BOOKLET -—-!IT’S ILLUSTRATED 





“ . » dD: . 
Long View,” Pittsfield, Mass. . 
Fine country mansion — 24 rooms, 
baths ; 


Farm on Tyringham Road 

zr Richard Watson Gilder’s. 18Vacres 
of cane land; sugar orchard ; keeps 30 
cows, Houselenntitnlly sitmated on com- 
manding kno knoll; ly steam, hot and co.d water 
and bat 


4 
finished in hardwood, fine 
stable. $50,000 or $35,000 with half the 
land. Other fine homes in Pittsfield 
down to $5,000. Big Modern f Manufacturing Plant 
Bisel Mass, Spar tres on N.Y.U.4H. RRO 


It’s brick, DT construc tion, plenty of 
Jand to Sepia plan t’s in first-class 
condition and in active use today. Pitts- 


Aeld has RMD people and sti) a- “rowing, 


lenty of good labor of either sex. Good 
schools, churches, etc. 


GED. H. COOPER, 153 NORTH ST. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


OREGON FRUIT LANDS | BAYSHORE, L. 1. 
Upon receipt of four cents in stamps to COTTAGE AND BARN 


an artletically petra cp wocidie to pasinioe | To Let or For Sale 

Fruit Lands and Flowers taken in the | All improvements, newly decorated, hard- 
d floors, , open pl plumbing, gas. | telephone, 

ary. inin. 


famons Wiliiamette Valley, near Oreswell, 
and County,Oregon. ress Dep’t 3) h, Jibrar: 
The . BOHRNSTEVT Cv. parlor, butler’s pantry, kitchen and Jaun- 
633 Palace Bidg., dry. acre, grounds very retty, Quite 


Minneapolis, | veel 
== \ a tew trees and shrubs. Can e geen at an 
HOMES AND ph gg, we Hh time. Situated on one of the best — rf 


ress Box 215, Literary Digesi 


MARYLAND _—e — sate on the Eas 


ern Shore of Mary! ation, mid 
climate, fertile soil; “fe good fruit and | 


grasa land, For tuil nyoODeock address | 


“*The Sycamores,”’ Lebanon Springs, N-Y- 
24-room house; has been used for 
school and summer boarders. 2) acres 


of land. 2 brooks and spring. $5,000. 








bed rooms. ig room 





wieuinarn g SKETCH aQOK 
Vag pagts, Jp PetUTED—OEE meD, ‘buildings, views, ett.,ten cents 
for postage. See out pecial Agent in a your town or address 
RICAN REALT Wasninetron. D. 





tifal water front 





ALL ABOUT TEXAS—Tho Texas Realty 
Journal gives reliable information on en- 


tire state; tells about lands, products raised. 
marvelous development s of Texas and of the 
wonderful opportantites: for ambitious and 


wmwes a Three manta PA TART | 
NAL. 


25e. XAS REALTY J 
Desk at 


4 miles to DERN EF 
Box 175 


For Sale or to 
On Martha's Vineyard—Furniehed COttARe, 
fine boating and sea bathing, Address 
Box 219, LITERARY DIGEST. aw 
rng 4 IN NEW ENGLAND for busi- 


eagure or investments $0 to $0,00. 
} oe ar free. Dept. P. F. Leland, y 


2 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Salisbury 





NORTHERN VIRGINIA 
FARMS ANS D wo A: UNTRY HOMES 
/ Loudoun: ai Pairtar RCommey Stock Farms 
a specialty, 
A. Ki. Bue), Real Batate Broker 
erndon, Fairfax Co., Va 
“Send for ‘New Spring List.” 


GREAT WONEYMAKING RANCH AND FARM 


opportunities i in Montana. For investor— 
a ee im ae ae ranch at $6 an 
‘or aout r—$10 land 


arme 
y vielding $iz-an-acre net ‘profit. Many others, 
Witey for fall particulars. 

Cho oo aaa 


. O. Box 557, New York Ci 


abe ay Texas. 


hard auto roads. 


HOME 


ene Fone: ae 








ms 


omico comma, mea- 





h t 
Blue Grass Farm (3.000.740 
section of Virginia, Wine old i$ 
room brick house with modern im- 
provements. excellent pasea ae 
all necessary farm buildings. This 
is one of the most attractive 
places in the rea) '*Home” region 
of the O10 ,Dominion- yer 100 
eres finest land. come 
venient fom Washington, D. C. 


CLAUDE G. STEPHENSON 


Virginia Properties ERNDON, VA. 








)INVESTMENT 0 OPPORTUNITY 


uthern ocated ona 

( beautiful bay, we pets consist- 

ing of large onse built ok cone rete blocks, 

| new and suitable for Hotel, bank - building 
the same construction, go. 

‘acres, 341 town Tots. 400 acres fas tmmodiate 

{ vicinity; valued at $112,000.00, which we are 


\\n a position to sed) at dese than $75,000.00. 
A great bargain. ¥ 11 information wit 
views furn jalio 


Seats ARD NCS Th RY, 
Box “ Porismouth, Va. 


“MONT VERDE” 
FOR SALE 


Ideal situation for gentleman’s country 
hom ouse commands m nagal ificent view 
of 26 miles of Rappahannock, 150 acres prey 
ae Ys oysters plentif: 


barna, ete, Excellent beige, ae 
ish 
turkey and duc 


“ 





A 3-Mile Trout Stream 


= 30-acre lake, nearly 3000 acres of land well 
ooded, modern house, large stable and 
Rood orchards ine Wers galore; VM feet 
elevation. An ideal summerland. Superb 
springsan opious water supply, suffic: 
for electric Tight and power and eel 
enough for bottling, Money wanted for 
development, Excellent, opportunity for 
small or large invest 
reference required. "Ba nes or aoa, 
sites, about S0x150 feet free’ to first accepted 
purcharere of stock, Whose Toit must be 
THE BRIGHT SIDE ALWAY " Address 
Box 22) 


ys." J Digest 


MAGNIFICENT 


2 NORTHERN NEW JERSEY FARM 
202 acres with unusually fine outbuildings 
and tenant house and small! old-fashioned 


farm house; situated three miles from Far 


Hill Is $ Station in, ae beautiful Bernards- 








water, near post offi fice, arf, ete 
Stayton Stafford, dace 8, Kesex Go,, Va, 
Attractive Country Home) 4 


OVERLOOKING CHAUTAUQAU LAKE 
on Yine of tro)ey, near Chautauqua, N.Y. 
1 


Well constructed—m: 
pare” water, and ploexio: Tignes, 
and attractive shrub 
COUNTY home for gentlemen Re Weans, Yor 
particulars address Box 217, Literary Digest. 


| Cape Shore 





, near Portland, Maine, 
beautiful modern twelve-room house (eight 

\\yed-chambers) handsomely furnished, edec- 

| tric lights, city water. extensive view of lan: 

and sea, stable for four horses, coa 

{ house, “Ample grounds with garden 

\ among very best class summer visitors, 


b October. Vaill’s Agency, Portland, Maine. 
/Summer Home Sacrificed 


New, furnished § room cottage} eat shore 
Lake Michigan. Private beach; running 
—— ne; hil Js, woods, small aske 

ee by 600 ; shaded by fine old oaks. Gormplete 
er He Lock box 625, Bloomington, Iinois. 








vi) its. aud twent, mae 
ute: 


way a © The iand i at hi igh end under 
pertect ‘cultivation. No bad land on it. 


ieties of a w for thirty miles 
Pere e $150 ae vacre. Terms to 


OMB. “WOR Broadway, W. Y. Gity, Room 0. 


320 ACRES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

$0 an acre. Beautifully situated. 3 n miles 
from Gt. N. Ry. ion in Stat 

ington. All fenced are crose nate j Write 
is one of the most productive farms in B. Cc. 
Unlimited free summer range; 6 acres in 
crop; balance i in timber and pasture. Good 


rt, Apply t 
BS aera a: gon ing prope: Bi dle ie vy a 


Money Making, Little Farms. 


ake Bs Seca te 


ovEl 

trolley hourly.”  Fecigateds “Thoxhaustible 

water; all plowed, level, rich; alfalfa, or- 

anges, olives, walnu ts, peaches, spples. 

berries, bear’ abundantly; no 

drouths; beautiful climate. Pamphlets, 

particulars free, Farm Purchasers Oo., 
rawer 629 an Francisco, Calif. 











FOR A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
90 acres in the booming Piedmont Section. 
Population doubled since WR. Sust put in 
connection with 100,000 horse power elec- 
trical ant. Let me tell you about it. 

W. S. HALL Chester, S. O. 


$100 Cash and Monthly Payments 


buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 
it, give income 24 i year, independence com- 
ae "of Commeres Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








